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HE Oxford Movement, the centenary of which is 
being celebrated this year, is not peculiar to the 


Church of England. Its influence has been felt 
in all the Churches of the Anglican Communion. 
_ Indeed, it may be said to be part of a still larger move- 

ment which has affected all groups of Western Christians 
who are not in communion with the Apostolic See. The 
Oxford Movement, the High Church tendency among the 
_ Scotch Presbyterians, the Hoch Kirche among German 
_ Lutherans, or the recent Catholic development in the 
_ State Church of Sweden, are all symptoms of a wide- 
| spread nostalgia for Catholicism among the heirs of the 
| Protestant Reformation. 


_ Owing to various factors which should not be ignored— 
' such as deeply ingrained prejudices against Rome, 
| economic and social considerations, family traditions 
_ stretching back through generations—these movements 
| professedly aim at the restoration of a sort of eclectic 
Catholicism, above all a Catholicism without the Pope. 
If the men at the head of these movements had announced 
forthwith that their aim was to induce all Christians once 
more to acknowledge the authority of the Pope, they 
would have gained few followers. Their fellow Chris- 
tians would have put to them the awkward question, 

| ** Why then do you not submit at once to Rome? ”’ 


a 
In the nineties of the last century, the Oxford Move- 
ment had made sufficient progress in the American 
Episcopal Church to inflame the imaginations of a group 
of undergraduates at Harvard. Having escaped from 
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the depressing mists and fogs of Agnosticism and 
Rationalism, they were seeking fields in which their 
Spiritual energies and idealistic ambitions might be put 
to work. Here was a cause which appealed to them. 
They knew something of the stuffy conservatism and 
liturgical somnolence of the average Episcopal church; 
and they had.been impressed by the contrast supplied by 
the worship in such well-known centres of the Oxford 
Movement as a Church of the Advent and the Cowley 
Fathers’ Church in Boston. They determined to dedicate 
their lives to the task of making universal in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church the liturgical dignity, the 
ceremonial beauty, the Eucharistic worship, the dog- 


matic preaching, the solemn Gregorian chant, which | 


made these two churches stand out as oases in an 
ecclesiastical desert. 


Why could they not, one may well ask, permit the | 


Protestant Episcopal Church to go its way in peace? 


Why must they try to transform it into something which 


apparently it had no intention of becoming? The 
answer is that these young men felt the urge to be 
reformers. They were convinced that it was their 
special mission to wake up the sleepy Protestant laity, 
and prod the Bishops into action. Besides, it was plain 


as day to them that the High Church Movement would | 
soon carry all before it. One had only to look at the | 


devout congregations and the large proportion of young 


men in the Advent and the Cowley Church to see what 
were the prevailing tendencies. More Harvard men went | 
to those two churches than to any others in Boston. The | 


fact that most Harvard men spent Sunday mornings in 
bed was entirely irrelevant. 


The Catholic Church, however, was close at hand. If 
they wanted to be Catholics, why did they not submit to 
the authority of the Pope? Submit to authority! That 
was another matter. It was more exhilarating to be 
Crusaders. Moreover, it seemed tactically possible to 
make all Episcopalians Catholic—but not Roman. Rome 
no doubt provided very well for the Irish, the Germans, 
the Italians, the Poles, and the French Canadians; but 
She could never touch the Anglo-Saxon element of the 
American population. Perhaps—so they reasoned—the 
day would come when the Protestant Episcopal Church 
would change its name to the ‘‘ American Catholic 
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Church,’’ and then reunion with Rome might become a 
possibility, provided, of course, that the Papal claims 
had by then become less absolute and arrogant! 


In the meantime, what nobler aim could they set before 
themselves than to help undo the evil work of the 
Reformation? The Oxford Movement alleged that there 
was an unbroken continuity between the Church of 
England and the pre-Reformation Catholic Church—in 
orders, faith, worship and sacraments. It offered as one 
proof of that continuity the fact that all the old parish 
churches, abbeys and cathedrals—built long before the 
Reformation—were now in possession of the Church of 
England! All that was needed was to effect a revival of 
the original Catholic teaching of the Anglican Church, by 
converting the clergy and laity to believe in and practise 
the Catholic religion as set forth in the creeds, liturgy, 
catechism and other formularies of the Book of Common 
Prayer. In those days the leaders of the Movement were 
unanimous in holding that the Prayer Book was Catholic, 
and they were content to use it as their book of worship 
and administration of the sacraments. 


The undoing of the Reformation, the conversion of all 
Anglicans to Catholicism, and the reunion of Christen- 
dom under the Pope—such were the ambitious ideals that. 
gained the adherence of many university students to the 
Oxford Movement in the closing years of the nineteenth 
century. The label ‘‘ Oxford ’’ also served to give it the 
prestige of a University movement. 


Perhaps the secret of its appeal lay deeper still. It 
had made ‘‘ the beauty of holiness’’ a reality, and 
church-going an inspiring experience. To young men 
) who had never known anything but Morning Prayer and 
) Litany, followed by a dull sermon, or (in a different kind 
| of church) an eloquent sermon, preceded by evangelical 
) hymns, Bible reading and a long extempore prayer 
covering all the topics of the day, eucharistic worship, as 
) provided in the Church of the Advent, Boston, opened 
) up vistas of mystical delight. The preaching, too, was 
of a new order, dogmatic, clear-cut and spiritually 
elevating. The esthetic and mystical were reinforced by 
the ascetic appeal. Catholic practices like kneeling and 
genuflecting, the sign of the cross, fasting communion, 
the Friday abstinence, the fast of Lent, retreats, visits to 
the Blessed Sacrament, seemed to put iron into the blood. 
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Above all, the regular practice of sacramental confession 


brought religion into one’s daily life and supplied the | 


moral guidance and spiritual direction that young men 
so deeply needed. 


It is easy to pick flaws in the argument now. But it 
was not so easy in those fin de siécle days for young 
collegians, who knew no theology and little ecclesiastical 
history; who under the teaching of William James had 
become pragmatists in philosophy; whose favourite 
authors were Shorthouse, W. H. Mallock, Stevenson, 


Henry James, Meredith, and Rudyard Kipling; who had | 


been electrified by the preaching of Phillips Brooks, and 
were now reading the sermons of Scott Holland and 
Charles Gore. 


II. 
The strength of the Movement has always been in the 


larger cities. In all of them one or more churches were | 


gradually impregnated with the principles of the Move- 
ment and came to be known as “‘ Catholic parishes.”’ 
Their parishioners, however, came from far and near— 
all who had a taste for ‘‘ Catholic ’’ ornaments and prac- 
tices. When first introduced, the extreme ceremonial 
shocked the more conservative Episcopalians and gained 
for these churches much publicity in the press. Visitors 


to metropolitan centres like New York, Boston, Phila- | 
delphia and Chicago, would carry back to their home | 
towns startling reports of what they had seen in the most | 
noted of the ‘‘ High ’’ churches; and some of the more | 
adventurous clergy in the villages and towns began to | 


imitate what they had seen in the cities, but not always 
with scrupulous accuracy. 


The spread of the Movement during the nineties and 
in the first decade of this century was facilitated by the 


fact that the chief emphasis was laid on the externals of | 


ceremonial. The famous Six Points of Ceremonial, 
imported from England with some alterations—Lights, 
Wafer Bread, Mixed Chalice, Vestments, Incense and 
Reservation—were made the tests of ‘‘ Catholicity.’’ An 
organ of the party, The American Catholic, used to 
publish monthly a list of approved churches in the 
principal cities, graded according to the degree in which 
they measured up to these Six Points. 


The long-suffering laity did not demur to the renova- 
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tion of the interiors of their parish churches, and the 
brightening of their services with colour and lights. 
They did not take so kindly to incense! It was, how- 
ever, the substitution of what was at first called the 
‘‘ High Celebration ’’ for the long-established Morning 
Prayer and Litany, that introduced discord into parishes; 
and the mere mention of Confession drove many pious 
Protestants out of the Church. Clerical celibacy did not 
seem to meet with opposition, as an unmarried rector did 
not require so large a salary; and the possibility that he 


| might be induced to change his mind and marry in no 


wise lessened his popularity among certain sections of his 


| parishioners. 


It was a simple enough matter to build up one or more 


| strong ‘‘ Catholic’’ parishes in every city of 50,000 or 


more inhabitants. Parishioners who were not Catholic- 
minded could migrate to other parishes. In smaller 


| towns where there was only one parish, and in the country 


districts, the way of the innovators was hard. Even in 
the Middle West, where Bishop Grafton made heroic 
efforts to transform Fond du Lac into a ‘‘ Catholic ”’ 
diocese—aided by money from the East—and Bishop 
Nicholson and Bishop Webb, with Nashotah House as a 
training station for their clergy, tried to do the same with 
the diocese of Milwaukee, the result was that bitter feel- 
ing and factional divisions were introduced into every 
parish and mission, and many conscientious objectors 
were alienated from the Church. 


Thirty years ago or more, eight or nine young High 
Church clergymen banded themselves together to form 


the Associate Mission in Omaha, Nebraska. They lived 


a semi-community life, and working from a common 


; centre established mission churches in outlying districts 
the 
' as though they might leaven the whole diocese with the 


of the city and in adjoining towns. For a time it looked 


principles of Tractarianism; but after a few years the 


| group gradually diminished in numbers, as first one and 


and | 
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then another felt that he had a vocation to the married 
life. Several of these have since become Bishops. 
Finally, only one of the original group was left, and he 
submitted to Rome. As Father Paul James Francis, he 


| has built up a flourishing Franciscan community at 


Graymoor, N.Y., on the shores of the Hudson. 
Religious Orders for women have prospered more than 
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Orders for men. Two of the latter have wielded an | 
influence far out of proportion to their numerical | 
strength: the Order of the Holy Cross and the Society | 
of St. John the Evangelist. This has been due to the | 
striking personalities and sterling character of some of | 
their members, and their success as mission preachers | 
and conductors of retreats. It may be doubted whether | 
the wearing of the religious habit in public has encouraged | 
recruits among the more desirable type of young men; | 
at any rate the number of vocations in recent years has | 


not been encouraging. 


Since the beginning of the century, events have | 
occurred with increasing frequency in England and | 
America which have caused deep searchings of heart to | 
the adherents of the Movement. The Churches of the [| 
Anglican Communion did not always seem to behave as | 
they ought to, if they were really integral parts of the 
Catholic Church. Men were repeatedly elevated to the | 
episcopate whose dogmatic and moral teaching was | 


extremely Protestant, or Liberal and Modernist. The 
rectors of prominent Liberal parishes in New York, 
Boston, or Philadelphia were often quoted in the press as 
denying the Virgin Birth of Christ and even His Bodily 
Resurrection; or they maintained that we ought to revise 
His teaching on divorce. To the more Catholic-minded 
of the clergy and laity, the Protestant Episcopal Church 
required a good deal of apology and explanation. The 
governing body of the Church was the General Conven- 
tion, composed of the House of Bishops and the House of 
Clerical and Lay Deputies (eight from each diocese). Its 
triennial sessions were dreaded by High Churchmen, and 
they breathed a sigh of relief when it adjourned without 
making any heretical or ambiguous pronouncements. 


In 1909, the General Convention passed the Open 
Pulpit Canon, which made it lawful for any Christian 
man to preach from the pulpits of the Church on special 
occasions, if licensed thereto by the Bishop. This opened 
the pulpits of the Church to preachers of the non- 
Episcopal denominations, and seemed to prove that the 
Church had definitely abandoned the dogmatic authori- 
tative principle, which had been one of the foundation 
stones of the Oxford Movement. It brought about the 
greatest exodus to Rome in the history of the Movement 
in America. Dr. McGarvey, of Philadelphia, and about 
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thirty of the Companions of the Holy Saviour (of which 
he was Superior) in the East and Middle West, renounced 
the ministry of the Episcopal Church and were received 
into the Catholic Church. Most of them became priests. 
That so few of the laity followed them at the time was 
said by some critics to prove that the High Church 
Movement had as yet gained few convinced followers 
among the laity. The High Church clergy who remained 
at their posts regarded the Open Pulpit Canon as 
unimportant, since it applied only to special occasions 
and not to the regular services of the Church. 


Several years later an attempt was made to establish a 
‘“ Concordat ’’ with the Congregationalists, whereby in 
towns where there was no Episcopal church, Congrega- 
tional ministers might receive Episcopal ordination, and 
thus be able to minister to Episcopalians living in their 
vicinity. It was hoped that this arrangement might 
be the first step towards a reunion of all Protestant bodies 
under a ministry of apostolic succession. In spite of the 
warm advocacy of Dr. Manning, the present Bishop of 
New York, the measure was finally defeated in General 
Convention. The acrid controversy which was carried 
on concerning the proposal in the Church press unsettled 
not a few of the Catholic-minded, and there were con- 
versions to Rome. 


The War disillusioned many as to the progress of the 
Catholic Movement in the Episcopal Church. The 
communicants of that Church numbered about a million 
out of a population of 120,000,000; and the proportion of 
High Churchmen to the whole body of communicants 
was negligible. The High Church clergy who secured 
commissions as chaplains in the Army and Navy learned 
to their disinay that there were but three kinds of chap- 
lains recognized by the government: namely, Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish. However Catholic in taste and 
convictions the Episcopalian chaplains might be, they 
were listed as Protestant chaplains; and they soon found 
that there was little demand for their sacramental 
ministrations. It was rarely that they found even an 
Episcopalian in the ranks of fighting men, much less a 
follower of the Oxford Movement. Nevertheless they 
laid aside their ecclesiastical predilections, and acted the 
part of Good Samaritan to many a homesick, wounded or 
dying youth. 
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III. 


Since the War it has seemed to many that there has | 
been a relaxation in the disciplinary and _ ascetic 
standards of the Movement. This has been especially | 
noticeable in the changed attitude towards clerical 7 
celibacy. There were at one time a number of more or | 
less advanced bishops who were unmarried, such as © 
Bishops Hall of Vermont, Doane of Albany, Brent of | 
Western New York, Kinsman of Delaware, Osborne of © 
Springfield, Webb of Milwaukee and Grafton of Fond du | 
Lac. Their example, if not their teaching, kept the ideal | 
of celibacy before their seminarians and younger clergy. © 
These good bishops have all been called to their reward, | 
except Dr. Kinsman, who was received into communion 
with the Pope more than a decade since. The successors 
of these bishops in every case are married men. 

The late Dr. J. G. H. Barry, for many years Rector | 
of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York, and — 
one of the most respected leaders of the Movement, | 
never ceased to advocate clerical celibacy. Some of his | 
witty remarks on the subject did not increase his | 
popularity. Towards the end of his life he used to say, 
in his well-known satirical vein, that Clerical Marriage — 
seemed to have taken the place of Apostolic Succession | 
as the foundation principle of the Catholic Movement. | 


Since the Anglo-Catholic Congresses were inaugurated 
in England, similar congresses have been held in 
America. The first experiment was a “ Priests’ Con- 
vention ’’ in Philadelphia, at which an attendance of 
more than 700 clergy from Eastern dioceses astonished 
both the friends and critics of the Movement. This was 
followed at intervals of a year or more by ‘‘ Catholic 
Congresses ’’ in Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Albany and 
New York. The term ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic ’’ is not favoured 
by those who are sponsoring these congresses in America, § 
as they think it emphasizes too much the English | 
character of the Movement. If it is Catholic, they | 
argue, it cannot be Anglo. The old designations of 
schools of churchmanship in the Episcopal Church as 
‘* High,’’ ‘‘ Low ”’ and ‘‘ Broad ”’ have long since given 
way by general consent to a more descriptive classifi- 
cation : ‘‘ Catholic,’’ ‘‘ Evangelical,’’ and ‘‘ Modernist ”’ 
or “‘ Liberal.”’ 


It is not always easy to find a place in which these 
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‘‘ Catholic Congresses ’’ may meet, as there are few 
bishops who will permit them to come to their dioceses. 
4S |} Such words as “‘ Catholic,’ ‘‘ High Mass,” ‘ Con- 
“= > fession,’’ and so forth, are not, to their way of thinking, 
Y | compatible with the traditions of the Protestant Episcopal 


al > Church. They realize too that such gatherings generate 
>t § much enthusiasm and give wide publicity for ecclesi- 
= ) astical principles with which they are not in sympathy. 
of || .t hese congresses have been criticized by supporters 
iy | Of the Movement as being too undiscriminating in the 
= kind of speakers they have admitted to their platforms 
and advertised as ‘‘ Catholic.’’ The Committee on 
4 4 ‘topics and Speakers seem to have a naive trust that 
mn | the audience will convert the speakers to Catholic 
rg | Principles, forgetting that there are versatile bishops 
» and other distinguished clergy who are glad to appear 
- on any platform, if only to show how broad-minded they 
@ are. 
z > Others have criticized the programmes for ignoring 
is | the social implications of the Catholic religion. Like 
ig || the Episcopal Church generally, these ‘‘ Catholic Con- 
y 4 gresses ’’ have always taken a safely conservative line 
se | on economic and political questions. Indeed, the Oxford 
on || Movement in the States has never laid the strong 
t. || emphasis on social reform that it has in England. 
a With the exception of the late Rev. Charles Lathrop, 
: Executive Secretary of the Social Service Department 
“7 of the Episcopal Church, most of the radical leaders in 
a social and industrial reform have belonged to the Liberal 
od } wing of the Church. 
as @ IV. 
lic § The professed aim of the Movement has been so to 
1d | transform the whole Anglican Communion that its 
ed | clergy and people would believe in and practice such 
a, (@ elements of the Catholic religion as were inherited from 
sh |} the pre-Reformation Church and preserved in the Prayer 
ey Book. So little, however, has it succeeded in accom- 
of |} plishing this aim in America, that it would be nearer 
as || the truth to say that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
en | has transformed the Movement by splitting it into 
fi- |} rival camps, which roughly correspond to the three 
’ || ecclesiastical parties in the Anglican Communion as a 
whole. 


Se i 1. Conservative and old-fashioned, like the Evan- 
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gelicals, the traditional school of High Churchmen cling | 
to the old paths of the Tractarians. They rather shrink | 
from calling themselves ‘‘ Catholics.” They emphasize | 
doctrine instead of ceremonial. They maintain a 7 
conservative position on Biblical criticism. They do 7 
not go in for extreme devotions like Benediction or 7 
Processions of the Blessed Sacrament, and would never | 
dream of using the Rosary. 


2. The Modernist school makes free use of the term © 
‘* Anglo-Catholic,’ and is not afraid of ceremonial. 7 
The men of this school pride themselves on being | 
intellectual, and often apply the epithet ‘‘ obscurantist ”’ 7 
to Fundamentalist Protestants and old-fashioned High 7 
Churchmen. They accept most of the conclusions of 7 
German Biblical scholarship, the Freudian psychology— — 
everything that has just stopped being modern. They | 
rejoice in such epoch-making books as Lux Mundi, © 
Essays Catholic and Critical, and Bishop Gore’s New | 
Commentary on Holy Scripture. They are not aggressive | 
partisans; but believe in co-operating with all schools | 
of thought in the Church. They would say that a | 
Church that is truly Catholic must be Evangelical, | 
because loyal to the spirit of the Gospel; Catholic, © 
because adhering to the faith, worship, discipline and | 
order of the historic Church of the ages; and Modernist, | 
because ready to accept the findings of modern science | 
and scholarship and to reinterpret the ancient Faith so | 
that it will seem reasonable to the modern mind. 


3. The men of the ultra-Catholic or pro-Roman school © 
say frankly that the terminus ad quem of the Oxford | 
Movement is reunion with Rome. They believe that | 
the Pope is by divine right head of the Church on earth | 
and Vicar of Christ; and that when he speaks ex © 
cathedra on matters of faith or morals his utterances 7 
are infallible. They hold that unity is an essential note | 
of the Catholic Church, and that several groups of 7 
Christians out of communion with each other cannot © 
at the same time be Catholic. The only point on which 
they would say that they differ from the Pope is that © 
they believe in the validity of Anglican ordinations; — 
but in the event of reunion they would gladly submit — 
to reordination. Most of them have now abandoned | 
hope of converting all Anglicans into good Roman | 
Catholics; they look forward rather to the secession of [ 
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a considerable section of the Anglican Communion to 
Rome. The clergy of this school say the Roman Mass— 
in English—whenever they can; recite the Roman 
Breviary; and in general try to live as Catholic priests. 
They spurn the designation ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic,’ and 
prefer to be known simply as Catholic priests, or even 
Roman Catholic. They fraternize with other Anglicans 
as little as possible, and keep themselves aloof from 
other brands of ‘‘ Catholic ’’ Churchmen. 


The Oxford Movement, then, has not succeeded in con- 
verting the Protestant Episcopal Church to Catholicism; 
instead the force of the impact has shattered the 
Movement into mutually hostile groups. Reunion with 
Rome is now the most remote of possibilities in the 
minds of Episcopalians; the prevailing tendencies are 
towards some kind of union with the great non-Episcopal 
denominations. Exchange of pulpits and inter-com- 
munion with these denominations are becoming increas- 
ingly common. Few extreme men are now elected 
to the Episcopate. The old aim of Catholicizing the 
Episcopal Church has degenerated into a plea to be 
tolerated as one of its constituent elements. The move- 
ments that to-day are captivating the imagination of 
the younger members of the Church are Buchmanism, 
Socialism, Liberalism and Modernism. The teaching of 
theology and biblical exegesis in all the seminaries, even 


the most ‘‘ Catholic,’ has become permeated with 
Modernist ideas. 


It would be a serious mistake, however, to say that 
the Oxford Movement has made no impression upon the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Besides creating an 
aggressive party in the Church that must be reckoned 
with, it has from the Catholic standpoint produced at 
least three beneficial results : 


(1) It has reared many beautiful churches and 
renovated the interiors of many others; introduced a 
minimum of dignified ceremonial into Episcopalian 
worship everywhere; improved the quality of Church 
music; and given a powerful impetus to the Gothic 
revival in ecclesiastical art and architecture. 

(2) It has familiarized many people with Catholic 
doctrines and practices and introduced them to devo- 
tional habits, which otherwise they would never have 
known. In many instances this has only served to 
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whet their appetite for more; and perhaps has suggested 
the disturbing question: ‘‘ Why must we belong to a 
Church in which we can have these privileges only in 
exceptional parishes, when we might belong to a Church 
in which we could have them everywhere in the world ?”’ 

(3) It has been a training-school for Rome for hundreds 
of the clergy and thousands of the laity, who can never 
cease to be grateful to the Movement for leading them 
out of darkness into light. This beneficial result is not 
nullified by the undoubted fact that the Movement has 
also held many other thousands back from Rome, by 
assuring them that as ‘‘ Anglo-Catholics ’’ they share 
in the full Catholic heritage they would have in 
communion with the Pope—but without losing their 
intellectual liberty or becoming the slaves of super- 
stition! Whether more are led into the Catholic Church 
than are held back, only God knows. 

The clergy and laity who are the residuary legatees 
of the Oxford Movement are unusually devout and very 
much in earnest in the practice of their religion. Many 
of them have learned the art of self-discipline, and are 
unworldly and self-sacrificing; while not a few have 
scaled the heights of moral heroism. They would never 
think of ‘‘ missing mass’’ on Sundays and holy days 
of obligation. Daily meditation is a frequent practice 
among them, and the prayer of contemplation is not 
unknown. In the more extreme parishes, many of the 
faithful will be seen using the Rosary; while devotions 
to the Passion, the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and the 
Blessed Sacrament are familiar to all. These people 
believe in the validity of their sacraments, and are quite | 
convinced that they are Catholics. They think they | 
have true supernatural faith, because they believe in | 
God and all His Church doth teach, because He has § 
said it and His word is true. They fully realize that | 
they constitute only a minority among Episcopalians; | 
and that they are suspected, hated, and persecuted by | 
others in their own communion. Yet they feel that God | 
has placed them where they are to bear witness to the | 
truth of the Catholic Faith, and by patiently bearing | 
the cross to bring about its ultimate triumph. Perhaps | 
more than any of the ‘‘ other sheep’ outside the fold | 
of Peter, they need our sympathy, our understanding 
and our prayers. 





THE FINANCIAL CHAOS AND 
A SUGGESTED WAY OUT 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs. 


The CLERGY REVIEW publishes the following article with a 
view to stimulating Catholic enquiry as to the bearing of the 
Encyclical “ Quadragesimo Anno” on the World Crisis. It 
accepts no responsibility for the economic suggestions made by 
) its valued contributor, who rightly points out that “ neither the 
» present writer nor any other Catholic may claim any view as 

the exclusively Catholic view unless he has real authority for 
so doing.” 


THE EDITORS. 


. HE Dutch bulb-growers,’’ writes Dr. McNair 

Wilson in his Monarchy or Money-Power,: 

‘““ have recently burnt a large part of their out- 

put. The Portuguese wine-growers have burnt 
10,000,000 gallons of port wine, the railways of Brazil 
are now using coffee-beans instead of coal as a means of 
raising steam; while the best advice which the Federal 
Farm Board was able to give to the cotton-growers of 
America was to ‘ plough up every third row’ of the 
shrubs already planted by them. Rats and mice are the 
chief beneficiaries of the application of science to the 
growing of cereals.’’ Wealth is being destroyed whole- 
sale. On top of that almost every factory in the world 
is producing less than it might produce; in every country 
of the world (and especially in this country) acres of good 


+ land are allowed to lie fallow. The Patent Office is said 


to be choked up with inventions that cannot be thrown 
upon the market because no one is willing to finance 
their exploitation. Other inventions, varying from a 
razor-blade that will last a life-time to a system of still 
further increasing the number of looms per man in the 
cotton mill, are deliberately kept off the market. Every 
philanthropic employer of labour will tell you that he is 
keeping on his pay-roll more men than he can profitably 
employ. At the same time in every country of the world 


1 Monarchy or Money-Power, by R. McNair Wilson. (Eyre 
> & Spottiswoode.) a 
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a considerable proportion of the population is actually | 
destitute; an enormous proportion, probably a majority, | 
of the population is living under conditions so bad and at | 
a standard of life so low that their bodies never develop 
the full strength of which they are capable. 


Lord Russell said the other day that only those who | 
were ignorant of history imagined that the world had | 
never before passed through such a crisis as the present. ~ 
But, though history has plenty to tell us of economic | 
calamities, those calamities were caused in the past by | 
a failure of supply. Through war or famine there was | 
not enough food to go round; someone had to go short. 
History bears no record of men starving in the midst ot | 
great actual abundance and a potential abundance | 
greater almost than imagination can conceive, of a | 
world uncertain whether its disease is one of too much or 
of too little food. 


That is the horrible paradox. It is a paradox which | 
must be recognized as intolerable by every man of good | 
will; which, since the publication of the Quadragesimo | 
Anno, every Catholic is under obligation to recognize as | 
intolerable. What is the cause? What is the remedy? | 


It is even to this day common to hear explanations 
given of our present difficulties that are patently in- 
adequate, if not ridiculous. We are told, for instance, | 
that it is not production but distribution that has broken | 
down. If by distribution is meant the merely material || 
means of communication, this is clearly untrue. Means | 
of communication have improved every bit as much as | 
methods of production. The world is covered, as it has 
never been covered before, by a net-work of steamship [| 
and railway lines. The steamship and railway com- | 
panies have been driven nearly to bankruptcy because | 
consumers will not order a sufficiency of goods to give | 
employment to their boats and railways. A breakdown 
in communications may be the explanation of the distress 
in some obscure province in China, cut off from the 
world by its civil war; it is clearly not the explanation 
of the world’s distress. 


Again, we are told that England has lost the manu- | 
facturing monopoly which she enjoyed in the last § 
century. Other countries have stolen her markets from 
her. That was plausible so long as England was the 
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only country whose workers were unemployed. It is 
clearly no explanation of a world-slump. 


Then again there is the common argument that we are 
paying for the destruction of the war. ‘“‘ Fertile fields 
were rendered barren and populous cities a shattered 
ruin,’ runs the British Government’s reply to the 
Americans of the end of last year on the War Debts. 
‘“Such expenditure, instead of producing a slow and 
steady accumulation of wealth, destroyed in a few hours 
4 the stored-up riches of the past. Like the shells on 
which they were largely spent, these loans were blown 
= to pieces.”’ 

Now it is true that a shell, when it has been fired, no 
longer exists. But no more does an egg after it has been 
eaten—and clothing, if it lasts longer than an egg, yet 
does not last for very long—and even buildings do not 
last for ever. It is clearly absurd to speak as if the 
4} munition-worker was unique among workers in that his 
‘} product was soon destroyed. ‘‘ Yes, but,’’ you may 
j say, ‘* shells not only destroyed themselves. They also 
4) destroyed their targets.’ That is, of course, true, yet 
} horrible as it was from the humanitarian point of view, 

from the economic point of view the destruction of the 
war was inconsiderable. A narrow strip of a few miles 
‘} on the Western front, of all the territories over which 
‘| the war was fought, was the only one that was indus- 
|) trially highly developed. The proportion of France’s 
') fertile fields that have been rendered barren to this day 
| by the war is clearly negligibly small. A battleship 

was torpedoed—but in a year or two it would in any 
j event have gone to the scrap heap. Where shells 
} destroyed machinery, they only destroyed what of its 
4} nature would have very soon have been replaced any- 
) how, if the factory was to be kept up-to-date. As a 
result of war’s destructions, the factories of the de- 
} vastated areas are to-day among the most up-to-date in 
) the world. 
) On the other hand, the necessities of war in every 
| country compelled people, who otherwise would not have 
} bothered to do so, to give their minds to the invention of 
) labour-saving devices, to the utilization of by-products, 
5 to the discovery of new food-forms, etc. The result was 
that the world learnt from the European War, how to 
produce from its raw materials a vastly greater quantity 
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of goods than it was ever able to produce before. Let us 
talk of riches and poverty not in terms of money but in 
those of goods. A potentially rich world is a world 
which has the raw materials and the knowledge to pro- 
duce many consumable goods, a potentially poor world 
a world with the raw materials and the knowledge to 
produce few. Allow two years after the war for the 
rebuilding of devastated areas, and the reabsorption of 
demobilized soldiers, and it can be said beyond dispute, 
that so far from the world being impoverished by the 
war, there have never been six years in mankind’s 
history during which the world’s potential productivity 
increased so rapidly as it did between 1914 and 1920. 


What then is the matter? Why are we not enjoying 
this abundance that we ought to be enjoying? It is, 
we are sometimes told, because supply now exceeds 
demand. But how can that be in a world of hungry 
men and women crying out for bread? It is not so. 
Supply does not exceed demand, it only exceeds effective 
demand—a very different thing. Or, in other words, it 
is not that people do not want the goods, but that they 
have not got the money to buy them. 


The reason for this, according to the apostles of what 
is somewhat questionably beggingly known as orthodox 
finance, is that the gold-standard, whose sovereign merit 
it is under normal circumstances that it keeps prices 
stable, has been functioning of late years under abnormal 
circumstances. The two great creditor countries under 
the Reparations and War Debts system, the United 
States and France, are high tariff countries. Conse- 
quently their debtors, prevented from paying them in 
goods, have had to pay in gold. The gold of the whole 
world has flowed to New York and Paris. The 
Americans and the French have not dared to make use 
of their own wealth, while other countries have only 
been able to keep themselves solvent by the most drastic 
deflation. The only remedy, according to this theory, 
is by cancellations of War Debts and Reparations and by 
reduction of the French and American tariffs to get gold 
circulating again and bring about a more nearly equal 
distribution between the various countries. 


Prosperity, therefore, according to this theory, is 
dependent upon four things happening. It is not certain 
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| that any, it is far from certain that all these four things 

will happen. That being so, it is worth while asking, 
Does a gold standard, even in normal times, give that 
stability of prices, which is clearly desirable and which 
it claims to give? Is it possible to obtain that stability 
without gold? 

The argument for gold, which perhaps at first sight 
appears a strong one, is that the amount of gold is more 
or less constant, therefore if a currency is tied to gold, 































he | the amount of money is more or less constant. We have 
17s | a security which we can never have if the amount of 
ity }| Money is dependent on the Government printing-press. 
9). | Now the quantitative theory of money tells us that 
prices are determined by a relation between the amount 

no | Of goods in circulation and the amount of money in 
- circulation. It would be possible to indulge in some 
.ds | Sophistication about the meaning of the words “in 
sry | circulation.”” Yet in substance the theory is true 
a4 enough. So that if the amount of goods in circulation 
kone does not vary from year to year, then, if prices are to be 
it stable, the amount of money ought not to vary either. 
rey | But in point of fact, ever since the Industrial Revolution 
y began hardly a year has passed in which the potential 
productivity of the world has not been increased by some 

hat | new invention. To stabilize prices, and at the same 
ox | time to exploit new inventions, what then is required is 
erit | not the same amount of money year after year but each 
ices | vear a slightly increased supply over that of the previous 
mal year. If that increase is not forthcoming, then there 
der | are but two alternatives—either to let prices fall or else 
ited deliberately to refuse to exploit the new inventions, and 
nSe- | the more that we examine the curve of prices throughout 
1 10} the nineteenth century, the more do we find that in point 
hole | of fact gold never did give this stability of prices, which 
The | it boasted to give. On the contrary it is more and more 
use | clear that gold, so far from helping industrial develop- 
only ment, was its enemy. It was, as Dr. Wilson convinc- 
stic ingly shows, responsible for the falling prices and the 
OLY: I distress which gave us the Hungry Forties, and it is 
d by | almost certain that, had it not been for the entirely 
gold | fortuitous discovery of the Californian gold mines in 
qual i349 and the Australian in 1851—discoveries which re- 
sulted in a great increase of the amount of money in 

r, is § circulation—England would have had to choose between 
rtain | disaster and the abandonment of the gold standard in 
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the middle of the last century.’ Until recently it was the 
fashion to ascribe the great increase in goods in England 
in the 1850’s to the Repeal of the Corn Laws; it would 
probably be more correct to ascribe it to the inflationary 
effect of the Australian and Californian gold. 


It is clear then that not only is gold not essential for 
Stability of prices but, indeed, that it is unable to give 
us that stability. Is it possible to get that stability in 
any other way? The experience of this country through- 
out the last eighteen months proves clearly that it is. 
In September of 1931 we went off gold; there was no 
flight from the pound. In December of 1932 we still 
further reduced the proportion of our gold backing; 
again there was no flight from the pound. To-day it is 
clear that it is not gold which has given value to sterling 
but sterling that has given value to gold. 


‘“* Yes,’’ it may be said; ‘‘ but it is one thing to manage 
a stable currency. It will be a very different story if 
you start to inflate. As soon as it is found that demand 
has become brisker, prices will inevitably rise. With 
the rise in prices will come a demand for a further rise 
in wages, and prices and wages will chase one another 
up and up until the pound loses its value altogether. 
Look at what happened to the German mark im- 
mediately after the war.’’ Is it possible to preserve 
stability of prices while at the same time making money 
more plentiful ? 

Now it is, of course, disastrous to increase money to 
such an extent that it is not possible to answer it with a 
corresponding increase of goods. If you do that, then 
the necessary relation between goods and money can 
only be preserved by an increase of prices. But, if your 
increase is only such that it is possible to answer it with 
an increase of goods, and if during the interval before 
increased demand has had time to create increased 
supply you control prices, then the relationship of goods 
and money can only be preserved by an increase of goods. 


But is it possible to control prices? The old econo- 
mists of laissez-faire, of course, argued that it was not. 
The economic man, they said, sells in the dearest 


2 And, owing to the increasing use of cheques as money, we 
did in every but a purely technical sense live under a managed 
currency—-managed by the banks. 
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market. If you try to keep your market cheap, the only 
result is that he takes his goods elsewhere. Foreign 
countries to-day, it might be answered, have by their 
tariffs very effectually and kindly prevented any danger 
of the British manufacturer taking his goods elsewhere. 
‘‘ But,” the laissez-faire economist would answer (and 
rightly), ‘‘ the case is not as simple as that. In every 
business the surplus after the sale of its products has 
to be divided between three things—between wages, 
salaries, and interest on borrowed money. If you con- 
trol prices, it may be that the working-man has nowhere 
else he can sell his labour, that the manufacturer has no 
other market in which he can sell his products, but the 
lender of money has the whole world before him to 
lend in. It is a very law of nature that money finds its 
own level. If money can only earn a small dividend in 
England, then it will go elsewhere, where dividends are 




































































ne larger. The English manufacturer will be unable to 
1 ) borrow for the extension or maintenance of his business. 

16 ; 7 " 

th E The business will have to close down. 





Now, as long as on the one hand we were on the gold 
standard and on the other hand the free export of gold was 
| either permitted or attempts to control it were universally 
evaded, the argument of the laissez-faire economists 
was unanswerable, just as it was unanswerable that as 
long as imports were free raising of wages in any industry 
above subsistence level was apt to mean merely that the 
market was captured by the foreigner and that there 




















hy were no wages at all. Yet the unconditional demand of 
en | the investor to place his money wherever it will bring 
an | the largest immediate return has meant in practice little 
sur | Save the draining of money away from London to coun- 
ith — ‘ties outside Europe where Oriental or native labour can 
ore | be had for next to nothing.’ For, other things being 
sed — equal, clearly the less that is paid in wages the more 
ods & there is to be divided in dividends. These factories have 
‘ds. @ been built with English capital, and the threat of their 

competition has then been used as an excuse for the 
no- § Lecessity of keeping wages low in England. It is clear 
not. | that there is no moral reason whatsoever to respect the 





claim of money to find its own level, nor is the problem 
of preventing it from leaving the country an insoluble 
one. There would be no great difficulty, for instance, in 












3 E.g., the Japanese cotton industry. 
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collecting an increased income-tax from income derived 
from foreign investments. 


It is certainly true that during this interval, before 
increased demand brings increased supply, the exchange 
value of the pound in relation to the currencies of such 
countries as have refused to inflate will fall, and we must 
be prepared for the forces that are trying to reimpose the 
gold standard to make as much of the difficulties of ex- 
change as they can. It is true, too, the foreign manu- 
facturer will certainly attempt to exploit the increased 
purchasing power of the English market by dumping in 
it his unsellable goods. But the very weakness of the 
pound in relation to dollars or francs will prevent him 
from doing so. Apart from that the Government must 
make it its business, whether by prohibition, by quotas 
or by tarifis, to prevent the increase of imports, and, 
indeed, to decrease them in proportion as the English 
manufacturer becomes capable of supplying the demands 
of the home market. If the unwanted foreign goods are 


kept out, if the flight of money abroad is prevented, if 


prices are controlled, then inflation cannot but result in 


ah increased demand for goods—to the advantage of — 
everybody, not even to the disadvantage of those who | 
to-day live, or fain would live, by the export trade. For | 
imports will only be cut down in proportion as the Eng- | 


lish manufacturer becomes capable of. supplying the 


home market. And, as the purchasing power in that | 
market expands, it will become more and more capable 
of absorbing that cotton and coal which, in the starved | 


condition in which the free investment policy has left it, 


has been compelled to look for a foreign market. It is © 


true, that there are certain raw materials which we can- 


not produce ourselves and which are yet essential for 
industrial development. But other countries, too, lack | 


necessary raw materials, and, even when the demands 


of our home market are satisfied, we shall have plenty | 
to offer them in exchange for the iron, cotton, oil* and 


rubber which we need. 


Nor is this policy one of national selfishness. On the | 
contrary. Every country has its scientists, its engineers © 


4 Unless, indeed, as I am assured by a coal-owning friend, the 1 
country can perfectly well extract all the oil which it needs from ~ 
its own coal. 


Soeoeoeoerroopnpe ss & 
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and its raw materials to be exploited. Under the 
restrictive rule of gold the resources of every country 
have been of necessity under-exploited. It is open to 
every other country, as it is open to England, to give 
herself prosperity by a policy of wise inflation and the 
brave reassertion of sovereignty. When the world has 
one uniform rate of wages, then perhaps it will be 
time to talk again of universal free trade. Till then the 
apparent paradox remains that if prosperity is to return 


to the nations, international trade must be reduced to 
a minimum. 


The reason for a policy of economic self-sufficiency is 
not a reason of narrow selfishness at all; it is simply that, 
if the economic unit is larger than the political unit, it is 
not possible for the political power to control the money 
power. There are obviously but two remedies: There 
is the remedy of Napoleon-—to expand the political unit 
so as to make it coterminous with the economic unit—in 
other words, to establish a single political ‘sovereignty 
over a, world state—and this, whether desirable or not, is 
clearly not immediately practicable. The other remedy 
is to contract the economic unit so as to make it co- 
terminous with the political unit; in other words, 
national self-sufficiency with the sovereign master of his 
own money-policy. The sovereign, thus master, can then 
increase the supply of money so long as industry can 
produce an increased supply of goods to answer it. 


To many people there seems something reckless, 
shocking and almost insane in the demand that the 
sovereign should simply make money out of nothing. 
For many people do not undersiand that the banks 
already, to a large extent, make money out of nothing 
under the present system. It is imagined that if 
a bank advances £1,000 to a client, it is merely lending 
out again money which has been entrusted to it by 
a depositor. The experience of the war, the enormous 
lending by the banks to the Government of created 
money proved this to be false, and the MacMillan 
Report on Finance, in its Addendum, says: ‘“ The 
theory that there is in any sense a fixed loan fund 
available to finance investment which is in all circum- 
stances fully employed, or that the amount of the 
savings of the public always exactly corresponds to the 
volume of the new investment is, we think, mistaken.”’ 
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‘‘ Temporary borrowing,’ says Mr. Hawtrey, in his 
Currency and Credit, ‘“‘has this advantage—or this 
danger—that the money to be borrowed need not exist.’”® 

In the Middle Ages one of the most essential requisites 
of sovereignty was considered to be the power of the 
mint. The King alone was to coin money. It is clear, 
if the MacMillan Report and Mr. Hawtrey are correct, 
that under modern conditions it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that that power has passed to the banks. The 
banks settle within wide limits how much money shall 
be put into circulation; they also charge their price for 
putting it into circulation. The evil is not that money 
is created ‘‘ out of nothing ’’—if it is created against an 
increase of goods in the present or the immediate future 
such a creation is wise and good—but that it is created 
by private individuals whose policy is virtually uncon- 
trolled, and who stand to gain or lose in their own 
pockets by the policy which they pursue. An inflation 
carried out within the limits of the present system would 
do perhaps some good but could give us at the best but an 
insecure prosperity. For prosperity to be secure, it is 
necessary that the King reclaim the power of the mint. 

It is not necessary to discuss here by what exact 
method the Government should put this increased money 
into circulation. Some people, such as the supporters 
of the Douglas scheme, advocate the mere distribution 
to every citizen of so much money, to be forfeited if not 
spent at the end of the year. Others would have the 
Government take over the work, which the banks at 
present do, of financing the development of industry, do 
it more generously, not having the motive which bankers 
have for restricting the amount of money, and apply the 
interest on its loans to the remission of taxation. There 
is much to be said for both schemes. The choice be- 
tween them, though important, is of secondary 
importance. 

The Victorian age was the age of laissez-faire, and 
nothing we are told is cheaper than to sneer at our Vic- 
torian ancestors. It is true that Victorian England. 
with all its faults, produced much that was noble and 
much that is to be reverenced, that it remains, when 


5 Space prevents further elucidation of this vital point. The 


reader will find it clearly demonstrated in Dr. Wilson’s book i 
in his chapter Credit. 
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every detraction has been made, in many ways an age of 
real progress. Yet the more that we examine the story 
of our Victorian ancestors, the more surely do we come 
to the conclusion that they were noble simply because 
they did not live according to the economic code which 
they professed. They professed that no man could 
possibly act from any motive save that of desire to fill 
his own pocket. Had that been true, had the judge and 
the soldier and the statesman been actuated by no 
ambition save that of buying their positions in the 
cheapest market and selling their services in the dearest, 
obviously society must have fallen to pieces in a decade. 
Had Cobden been an ‘* economic man ’”’ he would have 
been sweating labourers in Rochdale instead of touring 
the country, unremuneratively arguing in favour of the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws. And it is clear that Victorian 
England survived and prospered because thousands of 
decent men and women, on whose lips were the 
economics of Benthamism, in fact gave their lives 
illogically, unsparingly and without thought of gain to 
the service of their fellow-men. If the conditions of the 
working class did improve somewhat during the Vic- 
torian era, that improvement was due not to the working 
of the so-called ‘‘ inevitable laws,’’ but to interferences 
with them—to some extent to the protests of the 
working-classes themselves, who by strike and threat of 
strike showed their refusal to be entirely excluded from 
a Share in the abundance which they were helping to 
create and shamed the age into revising its conception of 
what constituted a ‘‘ subsistence wage ’’—to a greater 
extent to the efforts of men like Lord Shaftesbury, 
Sadler and Disraeli, who repudiated the doctrines of 
their age. 

The Victorian age did not owe its greatness to its 
economic philosophy. It owed its greatness to that to 
which every age has owed its greatness—to the witness 
which it bore to the eternal tradition that Man must 
work not for the satisfaction of his own greed, but for 
the service of his fellow-men—a tradition in flat contra- 
diction of its philosophy. We, too, can only be great if 
we bear witness to that tradition. As I have argued, it 
should not be beyond the wit of Government to devise 
laws which will prevent bad citizens from frustrating 
its purposes—and such bad citizens there are certain to 
be. Yet, if a government can be found, independent, 
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courageous, intelligent’ and incorruptible, brave enough 
to challenge those forces which have kept from us the 
abundance that is around us, we must offer it not a 
forced but an enthusiastic obedience. The whole 
notion of the ‘‘ economic ’’’ man must be banished. In 
its place must be put the notion of Man as a being whose 
highest privilege it is to serve. It is the paradox of our 


economic troubles that it is avarice alone which keeps us 
from abundance. 


‘Immense power and despotic domination,’’ writes the 
present Pope in his Quadragesimo Anno, ‘‘is concentrated 
in the hands of a few, and those few are frequently not 
the owners but only the trustees and directors of the 
invested funds, who administer them at their good 
pleasure. This becomes particularly irresistible when 
exercised by those who, because they hold and: control 
money, are able also to govern credit and determine its 
allotment, for that reason supplying, so to speak, the 
life-blood to the entire economic body, and grasping, as 
if were in their hands, the very soul of production so that 
no one dare breathe against their will. This accumula- 
tion of power, the characteristic note of the modern 
economic order, is a natural result of limitless free com-. 
petition.”’ ‘* The State,’ he tells us again, “‘ which 
should be the supreme arbiter, ruling in kingly fashion 
far above all party contention, intent only upon justice 
and the common good, has become instead a slave, 
bound over to the service of human passion and greed.”’ 
And the remedy, he tells us, is that ‘‘ free competition 
and still more economic domination must be kept within 
just and definite limits and must be brought under the 
effective control of the public authority... The 
public institutions of the nations must be such as to 7 
make the whole of human society conform to the ~ 
common good, i.e., to the standard of social justice.”’ 


°In especial intelligent. One of the greatest defects of our 
present system of government is that it so often throws into 
power men who are quite ignorant of all monetary questions. 
It is not to be expected that such men will do anything but © 
meekly accept the bankers’ orders. Mr. G. D. H. Cole, in his 7 
Guide to World Chaos, says that the late Labour Government, | 
during the crisis of 1931, never even discussed the abandonment | 
of the gold standard. If this is true it is a most damning | 
indictment of Parliamentary Government. 
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The present Pope occupies a position utterly different 
from that of any of his predecessors. More and more is 
he coming to be accepted even by people quite outside 
the Catholic Church, as the exponent of the most 
coherent economic programme of the day, and non. 
Catholics, as I have found more than once, who have 
been fired to red-hot enthusiasm by the Pope’s economic 
teaching, have then been both amazed and dismayed to 
| discover how large a number of Catholics are both 
indifferent to and ignorant of that teaching. There are 
plenty of details of application upon which the Pope has 
not pronounced, and Catholics may legitimately differ, 
and neither the present writer nor any other Catholic 
may claim any view as the exclusively Catholic view 
unless he has real authority for doing so. But, at the 
same time, with the teaching of the Pope before us, no 
Catholic has a right to remain indifferent to the horrible 
paradox of our times. 





FRONTIERSMEN 


By tHe Rev. P. M. Norrscore. 


HE world’s fundamental industry is, and always 
must be, the land; the food that we eat, the 
clothes that we wear, the timber that we use — 
for various purposes all come from the land; 

many other industries too owe their existence to the 
requirements of the land. The populations of our now — 
overgrown cities came originally off the land; the most — 
robust and the most stable portion of every nation are © 
the tillers of the soil and the toilers of the deep; the ~ 
redoubtable bowmen who made their name for ever — 
famous on the fields of Crecy, Poitiers and Agincourt | 
came from our country villagers; the seamen who 
manned our navies were for the most part from the 
little fishing towns around our coasts; the larger pro- 
portion of men of genius and national heroes have been 
country-bred. 

If we are to judge by the size and frequency of the © 
old parish churches, England must at one time have — 
carried a much larger rural population than she does © 
now, at least in the days before the Black Death and © 
those senseless and devastating Wars of the Roses had ~ 
depopulated the countryside and prepared the way for © 
Tudor despotism. Industrialism has further sapped the — 
country districts and filled our bloated cities with © 
diseased, restless and discontented human beings. We © 
are now beginning to realize how top-heavy the social | 


structure has grown, and the cry goes up “‘ Back to the | 
Land.”’ 


The Church loves the land; in her ritual she has 7 
blessings for the byre and the fold, blessings for the © 
bees, blessings for the crops and the fruit trees, blessings © 
against mildew, blight, caterpillars and other such pests, ~ 
and these blessings breathe an old-world fragrance of | 
singular beauty and charm. The tillers of the soil have | 
ever been her most faithful children and staunchest © 
supporters; on many an occasion in history, when the | 
dwellers of the city have fallen away, the peasantry | 
have risen up and fought for her. She is never more 

26 
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at home than amongst the pasture and the ploughland, 
} the orchards and the woods. And so in this England of 
ours the Church too must go back to the land. We have 
splendid congregations in the big cities, but that is not 
enough : it is idle to talk about the conversion of England 
while all those who dwell upon her broad acres remain 
untouched, and the countryside is left a spiritual quag- 
mire which sucks down those Catholics who cannot find 
elbow-room in the cities and drift back to the land. 


Yet when we look at our own scattered missions in 
the country towns, twenty and thirty miles apart, the 
magnitude of the task which confronts us is truly 
§ appalling. 

The first thing we have to realize is that rural England 
is as Much a missionary country as Uganda. You not 
} infrequently hear someone say: ‘‘It is no use going 
* to such and such a place there are no Catholics 
* there.’ Just imagine saying that in Uganda. True, 

very likely, there are no Catholics there, except for the 
) lapsed and lapsing families that you will find every- 

where. None the less that little town will coniain some 
) five or six thousand human souls all created by God, 
} all redeemed by the Precious Blood, all capable of 
} receiving the light of Faith; and God is reaching out 

to each one of those souls yearning for its salvation with 
infinite love. Take that little town as your centre and 
} with a ten mile radius draw a circle; within that circle 
} in small hamlets and lone homesteads there will be 
perhaps another five or six thousand souls in like case. 
Moreover, it stands to reason that amongst these must 
= be many men of goodwill who would accept the Faith 
> if sufficiently presented to them. Who then can truly 
7 say that it is useless going there, or that here we have 
) not got a task worth tackling? If we take Our Lord’s 
> example we see that He did not neglect the villages for 
) the sake of the large towns, and that He would take 
) as much trouble over a poor dull-witted uninteresting 

creature like the woman of Samaria, as over the wealthy 


» and cultured Nicodemus. 


> As we look back over the last twenty or thirty years 
* of our country’s history there is certainly much that 
'» gives cause for thankfulness; and yet as we cast the 
"3 eye around we grow daunted by the hugeness of the 
enterprise which still lies before us. To attempt it we 
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must get rid of some cherished ideas and we must raise | 
a corps of a new type of priest, the missionary type. 
Material assuredly will not be wanting; there must be 
at the present moment in our seminaries scores of young © 
men who have it in them to make first-rate pioneers. 
There is an idea, it seems to me, that a presbytery and 
a housekeeper are necessary; for a parish, no doubt, 
they are; but a mission is another matter, the missionary 7 
in foreign lands is content with a hut and has no 
servant but his own pair of hands. That is the type © 
we want in rural England, the born pioneer gets restless © 
when development is complete, he wants to be off and | 
make a fresh start elsewhere; settled life palls upon 
him, for he is by nature a frontiersman. This is the | 
type I want to see arise. The motor mission is, of | 
course, splendid, but it can never be more than an | 
auxiliary, we need something more stable, outposts of | 
the Faith multiplying year by year all over the country. 

Given the right type of man there is no saying what | 
he might accomplish in a lifetime. 


People will ask what would be the good of sending a a 


priest to such and such a place, ‘‘ he would have nothing | 
to do.’’ ‘* Nothing to do ”’ in an area comprising fifteen | 
or sixteen thousand souls? If we are to convert the} 
country it is no use waiting for ready-made congregations. |7 
The whole countryside is studded with- lapsed Catholic | 
families, who need not have lapsed if something could )j 
have been done. Besides there are the Protestants, who | 


are such only because they were born in heresy and . : 
have never had a chance of hearing about the Faith; )) ; 


some, at any rate, are not so blinded by prejudice as} 
to be impervious to Catholic truth. Have we no duty j) 
towards these? Every baptized person de jure belongs | 
to the Catholic Church; and even in the case of the| 
unbaptized which, alas! is the state of a very large and f 
increasing number of our fellow-countrymen, we have} 
certainly an obligation of charity towards them also. 


Let us suppose the case of a priest who by his Bishop’s 7 
command or with his permission has established himself f 
in a small country town with a district to look after} 
of fifteen miles in any direction. What will he find! § 
Perhaps there are only two or three Catholic families 
who are glad to have the opportunity of practising their 
religion. It is little enough to start upon. At first the 
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bulk of the people regard him as some strange zoological 
specimen, he is quietly observed and furtively discussed. 
In various ways and in quite the most natural manner 
| he comes in contact first with this one then with that, 

mistrust and suspicion begin to give way, his circle of 
acquaintances widens, they grow to like him, and in 
a remarkably short time he becomes a well-known, 
respected and popular man. Now he begins to unearth 
buried Catholics; all sorts of cases of lapsed come to 
his knowledge; some respond to his appeal and become 
4 good practising Catholics again; others do not. But no 
one must be altogether despaired of, so he keeps on 
) friendly terms with all, not forcing religion upon people 
} but insinuating it gently, and patiently awaiting the 

day of grace. Yes! patience, immovable patience, is 
» needed, and an understanding sympathy with people’s 

difficulties. There are many weak persons in the world, 


7) but the really wicked are not so numerous; often we 


| get ourselves into a mess and would like to get out of 
) it, but we don’t know how. Then the priest gets friendly 
) with his Protestant neighbours; visiting is of enormous 
} importance, not long visits but just to drop in on occasion 
) for a quarter of an hour’s chat, or to get into conver- 
} sation in the train or ’bus or walking along the road. 
} All sorts of occasions arise of doing good, babies in 
) danger of death are baptized, for the priest always 
> carries with him a little bottle of holy water for emer- 
| gencies; he asks permission to baptize a dying child, 
» perhaps the parent hesitates and while he or she hesitate 
' it is done and they are glad. Then there is the village 
') idiot who babbles as he walks along the road by the 


“| priest’s side, here is one who never has had and never 


) will have anything else than a child-soul, probably he 
} has never been baptized, so the priest says: ‘“‘ Tom, 
) were you ever sprinkled with holy water? It will bring 
> you a blessing ’’; and while the poor lad gapes and 
+ questions he raises the tattered cap off the forehead, 
“if thou art not baptized,’’ a few drops of water and 
> the priest has made a guardian angel eternally his 
> debtor. For the most part country folk die without 
», benefit of clergy : here is another apostolate, occasionally 
= you may receive one into the Church: at least they 
» almost always welcome your ministrations, and the act 
© of contrition you help them to elicit may make all the 
difference to a soul’s eternity. 
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Quick results are not to be expected, perhaps not to} 
be desired; and the priest must be armed against / 
disillusionments by firm patience. As far as possible | 
he must identify himself with the people around him, | 
enter into their lives and grow to understand their’ 
mentality. His figure becomes familiar to them; they” 
come to him for counsel; he is called upon to arbitrate | 
in their disputes, and pours balm upon their ever! 
recurring quarrels. The priest must enlist all the lay | 
help available, one man cannot cope with the require- it 
ments of a wide district unaided; rural England is still | 
a missionary country, we need to imitate the missionaries | 
in foreign parts who are always assisted by catechists; | 
whenever therefore in the scattered villages around there | 
dwells anyone able and willing to undertake the rdéle |) 
of catechist, his or her services should be requisitioned. | 
This is, indeed, a matter which demands serious con- |) 
sideration; there exists an almost untapped source of | 
spiritual energy, which properly organized would be} 
productive of untold good. How many a convert} 
clergyman, for instance, there is whose married state | 
debars him from entering the priesthood or who perhaps | 
has no such vocation, yet who would make an ideal |) 
catechist, and who is pining to do something towards |~ 
bringing our country back to the Faith. 


To occupy his spare time with a hobby of some sort [7 
is needtul for the country priest. A motor car he will |7 
not be able to afford, but he might manage a motor cycle, 7 
it is most useful for visiting his wide district or for [7 
an occasional day’s outing; but the motor car or cycle [7 
always brings with it a great temptation to waste time f) 
in joy-riding. Golf is a good pastime and will bring 
the priest in touch with the gentry of the neighbour. F 
hood if his district be in any way residential. If he PF 
be located in a fishing village something nautical will PF 
be the natural hobby for him to adopt, and he will F 
soon grow friends with the fishermen. Bee-keeping is F 
pleasureable and profitable for one who has a turn that f 
way. Poultry are too exacting and demand a more 
regular attention than the priest could give. Of all 
hobbies the best is gardening: Bacon calls it ‘‘ the 
purest of human pleasures ’’ and ‘‘ the greatest refresh- F 
ment to the spirits of man ’’; it brings you in contact 
with all sorts and conditions of men, for the love of 
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a garden knows no class distinctions; but the gardener 
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like the poet is born not made, you can never make 
gardening a hobby unless you possess an inborn love 


} for the common mother and her beautiful tender 
} offspring. The country priest must, anyhow, cultivate 
} a love of books, those silent companions of our evening 


hours, who transport us to distant lands and make the 
dead centuries live again. 


Above all, he must be a man of prayer, for the man of 


'} prayer is never lonely; in God we live and move and 
> be, and in our earthly conflict we are surrounded by 


a great cloud of witnesses; Christ with His Saints and 


.|) Angels draws near to the solitary warrior whom He has 
} sent to occupy an advanced post, in such company he 
‘, need not fear loneliness. Now that Protestantism is 
> breaking down and disintegrating all around us, Our 


Lady’s Dowry calls loudly for frontiersmen such as I 


} have described. ‘‘ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 


harvest that He send forth more labourers into His 
harvest.”’ 








THE LANGUAGES OF HOLY WRIT 
By THE Rev. C. Latrey, 8.J., M.A. 


VERY important step has recently been taken by | 
the Holy See in the matter of ecclesiastical | 


studies, due, no doubt, wholly or in large |) i 


measure to the personal interest taken by the |} 
Holy Father himself in the progress of such studies; any | 
college wherein the ecclesiastical course of philosophy and | 
theology, or of both together, is given, may hope to | 
acquire the power of granting degrees in these subjects, | 
provided that it complies with certain prescribed condi- 
tions, which also bind Catholic universities. And one of [ 
the most important regulations lays it down that in order 
to obtain any of the theological degrees (whether to [ 
become bachelor, licentiate or doctor) it is necessary for [ 
the candidate to have passed an examination in all the 
‘“‘ auxiliary ’’ subjects, among which are biblical Greek [ 
and Hebrew. | 


It is evidently the wish of the Holy Father that as many [ 
ecclesiastical colleges as is reasonably possible should f 
take up this scheme of studies; and the mere insistence [7 
upon a proper knowledge of the original languages of [ 


Holy Writ is bound to have a considerable effect. It cer- ff i 


tainly implies the study of Holy Writ in those original f 
languages, and thus any notion that it is enough to know [ 
the Latin Vulgate is ruled out of court. The Council of f 
Trent in its fourth session decreed that the Vulgate was f 
to be ‘‘ treated as authentic in public lectures, disputa- f 
tions, sermons and expositions,’’ that is to say, as the f 
official version of the Church, substantially faithful and [ 
safe in faith and morals, but it by no means wished tof 
exclude the study of the original languages, in fact, in the | 
same session it appears to have contemplated ‘‘ the most | 
careful printing’’ of Holy Writ in them.’ But the f 
present regulations evidently go much further than any- [ 


1 Decernit et statuit ut posthac sacra scriptura, potissimum f 
vero haec ipsa vetus et vulgata editio quam emendatissime im- fF 
primatur (Concilium Tridentinum, ed. Societas Goerresiana, vol. 
V, p. 92). Note the potissimum. 
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thing before in requiring knowledge of the languages in 
a scheme of studies to be adopted as widely as possible 
throughout the Church. The effect should be felt even in 
dogmatic lectures, for whenever there be question of the 
| precise meaning and bearing of a dogmatic text, no treat- 
ment can be fully satisfactory which does not explain the 
passage as originally written under divine inspiration, 
| and which is not understood and followed by the scholars 
| precisely in that regard. But evidently it is most of all 
in the biblical lectures themselves that freedom to handle 
' the original texts must be welcomed by the professor, as 
| heightening greatly the value of his exposition. And in 
) truth, even a little knowledge in the scholars is precious 
‘for such purposes; such a little knowledge can only 
) become dangerous if it be thought to be great. 
» “Words are tricky things.’’ It is worth while to 
/ begin rather farther back in these few remarks upon the 
) biblical languages, perhaps all the more worth while 
» because the whole treatment must here be quite summary. 
It seems so obvious that we are to call a spade a spade, 
} and yet in practice it is often difficult to avoid calling it 
many other things beside. The ‘‘ counter’’ theory of 
words will not work : that a word is just a counter repre- 


y |) senting a definite thing or class of things, and no more.* 
» Rather it is the centre of a whole cluster of connotations, 


so that at the best we can often only approximate to 
| saying what we mean and meaning what we say. This 


- |, is true even of the choice of words in one’s own language, 


' but much more so of translation; as a translator almost 
} by profession I am only too conscious of the element of 
) truth in the accusation, traduttori traditori. To begin 
' with, every language has a melody of its own, to violate 


- |} which can be as great an outrage as an arch that should 


» be decorated gothic on one side and moorish on the other, 
} a tune that should pass from gregorian to chopsticks; but 
) the melody of one language is not the melody of another. 
» Much more is this true of the connotations and implica- 
) tions of words. 


) ‘*Mr. Belloc, in an interesting paper ‘ on translation,’’ which 
) he recently read at Oxford, condemns as an “ error in the matter 
\of translation ... the conception that words are mere dead 
symbols, one in one language exactly corresponding to one in 


im- ) another”? (A Conversation with an Angel, and other essays, 


| Jonathan Cape, 1928, p. 148). The word ‘ gentleman ”’ (see 
, below) he pronounces ‘‘ untranslatable ’’ (p. 153). 
4 ¢€ 
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A good cadence for the end of a sentence, in English as 
in Latin, is of the type ‘‘ have our béing,’’ with the 
penultimate alone stressed of the four syllables; but what 
a jarring horror is, ‘‘ we live and move and—are!’’ In 
general the music of Latin depends upon longer words, 
whereas English derives its beauty from the strong short 
words of the native stock : 


The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


And so runs much else in that elegy, a well of English 
undefiled. But let us pass from sounds to sense. To 
take at once a simple lesson in development: how curious 
a thing it is that we should still pray the Lord to ‘‘ prevent 
all our actions’! But there are graver lessons to learn. 
The Englishman still cherishes the ideal of a ‘‘ gentle- 
man,’’ and still expects to find him everywhere; but in 
its obvious implications it is a narrowly national ideal, 
hardly envisaged in all its fullness by other peoples, and 
even in its own country hard pressed by the Great War 
and all that has followed. Contrariwise, the psalmist 
speaks of his soul as his ‘‘ glory,’’ which the Englishman, 
apart from conscious imitation, is far too material and 
matter-of-fact to think of doing. And again, had it been 
clearly understood from the beginning that St. Paul could 
speak of grace itself as glory, no small part of the history 
of theology, and indeed of the history of the world, might 
have been far otherwise. Or yet again, take this very 
word ‘“‘ grace,’’ in our own or any other language; how 
are we to restore it to the comparatively simple and un- 
developed implications of the New Testament term? 
When we use it now, willy-nilly we think of Augustine 
and the Pelagians, of Luther and Calvin, of Jansenists— 
of Catholic controversies never to be solved! Neverthe- 
less, if we resort to the drastic remedy of using ‘‘ favour,’’ 
we are become Protestants, guilty of a far grosser per- 
version of the term than ever. We have to accept all the 
development, yet claim that even so it is the oak that 
best represents the acorn. 


And in regard of writing likewise we must beware of 
the ‘‘ counter ’’ theory, for the written character, no less 
than the spoken word, can have powerful reactions on 
thought. No symbols, perhaps, perfectly express the 
sounds of a language; and’even if they could, sometimes, 
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as in the case of English not least, they are far from doing 
so. Not to speak of the endless vagaries of our vowels, 
we have, for example, two English th’s (thin, this), but 
neither of them is compounded of ¢ and h. Nor again is 
there any ” or g in singing, but the peculiar consonant 
which is followed by a & in think. The fact that such 
sounds are disguised by the spelling sometimes makes 
them all the harder for the foreigner to pronounce; but, 
indeed, he soon learns to despair of our spelling, and the 
fact that he is bound to do so is a very important historical 
fact. 


The very invention of letters was an event of the utmost 
consequence. Man seems to have begun by pictures; but 
the first great step was taken towards writing when the 
picture could be used, not merely for the thing portrayed, 
but for the sound of the thing, as though a pen, for 
example, were drawn to represent the first syllable of 
“penance ’’ or ‘‘ penny’ or “‘ peninsula.’’ The sign 
would become conventional, and might end by bearing 
little or no resemblance to the original pen. 


The second great step was to pass from syllables to 
elementary sounds, that is to say, to the use of an alpha- 
bet.* An experiment in this direction is to be seen in the 
cuneiform alphabet of the tablets from Ras Shamra in 
Syria‘; but this attempt may have collapsed before the 
full-fledged semitic alphabet found at Byblos,° likewise 
on the Syrian coast, which by its age removes all difficulty 
that may have been felt in supposing such an alphabet in 
use at the traditional date of Moses. This is, in fact, the 
alphabet common to most of the semitic languages, 
though with considerable variations of shape, and it also 
came to be used by the Greeks and the West generally. 
The Greeks, however, improved upon their masters by 
expressing the vowels, a matter in which even the 
cuneiform syllabary had the advantage over the strictly 
semitic alphabets, wherein the remedy was usually found 
later in different systems of vowel-points. Nevertheless 


3It may be well to insist that a difference of script need not 
imply any great difference, or indeed (strictly speaking) any 
difference at all in spoken language; Babylonian, for instance, is 
not so very different from Hebrew. 

4 Cf. Revue Biblique, vol. 39 (1930), pp. 571 ff. ; vol. 40, pp. 32 ff. 


5 Ibid., vol. 34 (1925), pp. 161 ff. 
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the structure of the semitic languages lent itself to such a 
consonantal system; it is, at least, a question, for example, 
whether the Maltese language would not be better pre- 
served (with due modifications) in arabic characters, the 
use of which would also enable these Catholic semites to 
evangelize all the more effectively the vast regions that 
use arabic as their native speech. 


Geographically the semitic-speaking nations form a 
compact group, with a strong basis of actual kinship, 
although, of course, the use of a language is not in 
itself a proof of racial descent. The semitic languages 
exhibit strong similarities, if only because of their 
uniform system of triliteral roots, in part a conventional, 
but at all events a very early development. Arabic 
appears to represent the main features of the primitive 
language best, though it has later developments of its 
own; and the Arabian desert appears to have been the 
source of the successive waves of nomads whereof the 
last were the Saracens. We can infer the grammatical 
poverty of the common language from its Hebrew 
descendant without stopping to discuss the details of 
the evolution. Hebrew has but two tenses, which do 
not even appear to express time as such directly, but 
only complete or incomplete action: it has lost its cases, 
it is poor in adjectives, which further lack comparative 
and superlative: it hardly uses subordinating conjunct- 
ions, but heaps up the and’s instead. And other such 
features might be given. It is impressionist in quality; 
it deals in bold strokes and deep colours, with but little 
sukélety of shading. It is magnificent in simple narra- 
tive, overwhelming in emotion. Like our own changeful 
heaven, it can portray many moods, sunshine and rain 
and fog and blizzard, and the manner and cause of it 
in large measure elude us, but we gaze and marvel and 
know only that heaven indeed it is, though its ways 
surpass our comprehension. 


In the eighth century the northern kingdom falls to 
the Assyrians, and the southern to the Babylonians in 
the sixth; and when Jerusalem is rebuilt, the returned 
exiles gradually lose their native language and pick up 
that of their neighbours, itself a kind of common 
language in the East, Aramaic. Hence we have some 
Aramaic no less than some Greek parts of the Old 
Testament; in both cases this is due to the loss of Hebrew 
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originals, but in both cases there is also original writing, 
in the case of Greek whole books as well as parts of 
books, in the case of Aramaic probably only small parts. 
With the new languages the Jews pick up the writing, 
so that the letters of our Hebrew bibles are essentially 
the Aramaic characters. The ‘jot or tittle’’ of the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 18) finds its point in 
the Aramaic, not in the Hebrew alphabet; in the former 
the “‘ jot ’’ (yodh, 7 or y) is a very small letter, in the 
latter a very large one. Not that the two languages 
differ very much; they are so closely akin that to know 
Hebrew is practically to know Aramaic. In practice, 
however, Aramaic is best approached also from the side 
of Syriac, to which it is even more nearly akin than to 
Hebrew.’ Nevertheless it was found necessary after the 
Hebrew reading in the synagogue to read an Aramaic 
paraphrase or targum in order that the common people 
might understand. The existing targums were no doubt 
traditional long before they were written, but they were 
probably still liable to changes, and they came to be 
definitely fixed so late (perhaps in the fifth century 4.pD.) 
that one must hesitate to use them as evidence for New 
Testament times. 


In these times, therefore, we have the Hebrew Old 
Testament, easy to learn for those whose ordinary 
language was Aramaic, and yet paraphrased for the sake 
of those who did not understand it. We also have what 
is called ‘‘ New Hebrew,’’ a very terse and technical 
jargon evolved by the rabbis for the discussion of the 
Law. The spoken language of the common people is 
Aramaic, in which Our Lord would deliver His discourses 
and usually converse. But another language was also 
used and understood in Palestine, even to some extent 
by the Jews; this was Greek, the language in which Our 
Lord (for example) would converse with Pilate. 


Greek is an Aryan or Indo-European language, of a 
group that may be supposed to have had its original 
home somewhere north of the Black Sea, and to have 
diverged into two main branches, the eastern and the 


*Throughout this article I am using ‘‘ Aramaic” of the 
language spoken by the Jews; it is also used in a wider sense of 
the group embracing this Jewish Aramaic and Syriac, but not 
Hebrew. 
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western; the former would chiefly comprise Persian and 
Hindu, the latter, diffused from a European sub-centre, 
chiefly the Slavonic, Teutonic, Celtic, Italic and Greek 
families. We cannot accurately reconstruct the primitive 
common language of the several families, and much less 
the original Aryan or Semitic language; nevertheless it 
is easy to observe the divergences of particular families 
from the common usage. Not all similarities are due 
to a common origin; they may come, in language as in 
religion, from human nature itself, in this case chiefly 
from the nature of the organ in relation to the sound 
roduced. Thus 7 is always of its very nature a weak 
etter, easily assimilated; the Hebrew passed from 
min-lehem to mil-lehem as easily as the Roman from 
in-latus to il-latus, but it would, of course, be ridiculous 
to found a theory of common origin on such a pheno- 
menon. It may be noted also that in language as in 
much else the predominant city or State gradually 
establishes its own usage; dialects and local pronunci- 
ations are not necessarily corruptions, but often represent 
a speech that at one time was on equal terms with the 
ultimate victor. 


Professor Conway’s little school-book, The Making of 
Latin (Murray), justifies its sub-title as ‘‘ an introduction 
to Latin, Greek and English etymology,’’ illustrating 
well that process of differentiation which must have been 
continually at work from the time that there was a 
single Aryan language and a single way of speaking it. 
Doubtless a multitude of causes was at work to produce 
the differences; most of them may be summed up by a 
change of environment, but not all. A conquered or 
conquering race, for example, may have taken up the 
language of victor or vanquished, and have changed it 
much by reason of an organ unfitted for the pronun- 
ciation. How great, and indeed almost bewildering, the 
variations can be, may be seen from ‘‘ Grimm’s Law,”’ 
or by even a cursory glance at the differences between 
English and educated German. If in English we suffer 
from the loi du moindre effort, the Germans, one would 
think, suffer far more from the loi du plus grand effort : 
our “‘ plough ”’ is their “‘ Pflug,’’ our ‘‘ penny ”’ their 
“‘Pfennig,’’ to “‘slit’’ is ‘‘ schlitten,’’ ‘‘two’’ is “‘zwei’’ : 
one almost wonders that the machine does not run down! 
Greek upon the whole tends to be light and smooth; 
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the primitive s, for instance, becomes a mere hard 
breathing (sedes, ios, hedos), the g becomes a p (linquo, 
rsimw, leipo), w disappears in classical Greek (vicus, oixos, 
oikos: cf. Greenwich, Berwick, etc.) as does s between 
two vowels, which in Latin becomes r (genus, generis : 
yévos, yévous : JENOS, Genous). 


But for the understanding of biblical Greek it is not 
the process of divergence, but rather of convergence, that 
needs to be considered. Such a process of convergence, 
as has been mentioned, usually follows from the 
domination of a single city or nation; but in Greek it 
took place on a gigantic scale owing to the conquests 
of Alexander the Great in the second half of the fourth 
century B.c. In his camps and colonies was gradually 
evolved the Greek of the centuries to follow, largely 
based upon Attic, but not completely identical with it. 
All over the East this Greek became the common tongue, 
spoken by most save the remote and uncivilized; but 
they could generally speak their own language as well. 
Thus in Acts xiv. 11 the crowd itself naturally uses 
Lycaonian, but it could understand Paul and Barnabas 
speaking Greek; in Acts xxii. 2 the multitude at 
Jerusalem was prepared to hear a discourse in Greek, 
but it listened all the more attentively when it found 
that Paul was addressing them in Aramaic. So it is 
in Wales to-day, which in more than one respect offers 
a parallel to Palestine in New Testament times; English 
and Welsh stand in much the same relation to each other 
as did Greek and Aramaic. In Wales an English speech 
may command attention and assent, but with many an 
audience it weighs heavily in the speaker’s favour if he 
addresses them in Welsh. 


Even in the West it was the mark of an educated 
man to know Greek. We perceive easily the divine 
preparation for the gospel in the pax romana, the peace 
established by Augustus, with efficient government and 
good roads and much else that rendered easier the task 
of an evangelist, especially if he were a Roman citizen 
like Paul; but perhaps sufficient notice is not taken of 
the part played in that preparation by Alexander, to 
whom is more especially due this vast diffusion of 
the Greek speech. The apostles therefore and their 
immediate followers could go forth from Palestine 
and find the civilized world of the time, the Graeco- 
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Roman world of the Mediterranean basin, able to 
understand them without difficulty. Even in Southern 
Gaul we find that the beginnings of Christianity are 
Greek, and the African Tertullian is credited with a 
Greek work De Ecstasi; about Spain only can there be 
much doubt, and the doubt whether Greek would avail 
affects the question whether Paul can have laboured 
there, at all events for any long time. 


Nevertheless Latin more than held its own in the West, 
and mastered Gaul and Spain and Africa, and later on 
Britain; in the main Greek remained for the educated 
only an added accomplishment, to some extent as French 
to-day. Hence it was that the Roman empire by degrees 
parted into two halves, with Greek the language of the 
eastern half, whereof Constantinople was capital, and 
Latin of the west; hence also the Church itself had for 
its two main divisions the Latin patriarchate in the 
West and the Greek patriarchates in the East, the latter 
mastered gradually under imperial pressure by the 
new-comer, Constantinople, and finally driven into 
schism. It was no small part of the difficulty between 
East and West that they could not easily understand 


each other. But all this is too large and late for my 
subject. 


In Palestine, then, the common Greek was spoken 
both by Jews and Greeks, though the former would use 
Aramaic among themselves, especially in the country 
away from gentile intercourse. This Greek is now far 
better known to us than before, owing to the discovery 
of the papyri in Egypt, for the most part written in 
this common Greek, but including documents of every 
kind, classical works, fragments of the New Testament, 
letters, incantations and the rest, all preserved to us in 
the sands of Egypt by the dryness of the climate. They 
cover a period from the end of the fourth century B.c. 
to four centuries and more after Christ. They first began 
to be discovered towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, but it was only towards the end of the nineteenth 
century that they were found in their thousands at 
Crocodilopolis or Arsinoe, the old capital of the Fayum 
district, and public attention was thoroughly awakened 
to their interest and importance. Professor George 
Milligan has brought out an admirable little edition of 
Selections from the Greek Papyri, with a general intro- 
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duction and translations and notes, at the Cambridge 
University Press (1912); the introduction contains a 
useful summary of the whole subject. 


It is one of the tragedies of New Testament study 
that the Revised Version, first published in 1881, was 
just too early to feel the effect of the new discoveries, and 
therefore was based upon far too rigid an application 
of purely classical scholarship. Upon the textual side 
it is sound, though perhaps somewhat too conservative; 
but even apart from ignorance of the papyri, it is rather 

edantic in translation. The makers of the Authorized 

ersion of 1611 had no such scruples. ‘‘ Truly,’’ they 
write in their preface, ‘“‘ that we might not vary from 
the sense of that which we had translated before, if the 
word signified the same thing in both places (for there 
be some words that be not of the same sense everywhere) 
we were especially careful, and made a conscience, 
according to our duty.’’ Nevertheless in the fourth 
chapter of Romans they render the same crucial word 
“was counted ’’ (verse 3), ‘‘is reckoned’ (4), ‘is 
counted ’’ again (5), ‘“‘impute’’ (6 and 8), ‘“‘ was rec- 
koned ’’ again (9 and 10), and again “‘ imputed ”’ (11 
and 22-24). Not a very satisfactory basis for a discussion 
of justification, especially for those ignorant of the 
Greek! But the Revisers have gone to the other extreme, 
to give a well-known example, by banishing “‘ charity ”’ 
altogether, and keeping to a sometimes questionable 
*love.’”’ The translators of 1611, it may be noticed, 
allude to the Rheims Version only to deride its use of 
Latin terms (not altogether with reason, since ‘‘ tunic ”’ 
and “‘ rational’’ and ‘“ holocaust ’’ seem good words 
enough, three out of the six they quote); but it was 
left to the Revisers to point out in their New 
Testament preface (all honour to them for doing so) 
that the Authorized Version ‘‘ shews evident traces of 
the influence of a Version not specified in the rules, the 
Rhemish, made from the Latin Vulgate, but by scholars 
conversant with the Greek Original.’’ At the present 
time, owing to the vagaries of the higher criticism 
outside the Church, there can hardly be question of an 
official revision of the Revised Version. The lack of faith 
has undermined scholarship itself. 


For a general outline of New Testament grammar, 
such as it appears in the light of modern knowledge, 
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no better work can be consulted than the late J. H. 
Moulton’s first volume (‘‘Prolegomena’’ to the Grammar 
of New Testament Greek: T. and T. Clark, ed. 2, 1906), 
now completed by a disciple of his, Professor Howard. 
Dr. Moulton outlined the tendencies of New Testament 
Greek in a manner that won general admiration for the 
interest imparted to an unpromising subject. His death 
in the War was due to an Austrian submarine, and at 
the Catholic Bible Congress of 1921 Bishop Casartelli 
aid a tribute to a friend and fellow-student of Zend.’ 
or a summary of the new light thrown by the papyri 
on the New Testament vocabulary we now have The 
Vocabulary of the New Testament, illustrated from the 
papyri and other non-literary sources, by the same J. H. 
Moulton and George Milligan (Hodder and Stoughton : 
completed in 1929); but for less severely technical 
purposes we have long had the benefit of that fascinating 
book, Light from the Ancient East, by Professor Adolf 
Deissmann (English translation, Hodder and Stoughton, 
ed. 2, 1911). By way of example it may be enough to 
ent to the optative as disappearing in New Testament 
xreek, and to the dual as having disappeared; or again, 
to the widening function of + (hina), as in John xvii. 3, 
‘* This is eternal life, that they know.’’ Such develop- 
ments can often be illustrated from modern Greek. 
By way of illustrating the meanings of New Testament 
words it may be enough to select from a multitude of 
sible instances one or two that have a financial 
implication, as in Matt. vi. 2, ‘‘ they have received their 
reward,’’ which may be amplified, ‘‘ they have received 
their reward and signed a receipt for it,’’ the account 
is closed, and they need look for nothing more. Or 
again, in II Cor. i. 22 and v. 5 the Holy Ghost as received 
here below is a ‘‘ pledge’’ or ‘‘ earnest ’’ in the sense 
of being part-payment of what is afterwards to be 
received in full, a guarantee that the rest is to follow. 
It is only partially that we can receive the Holy Ghost 
here below, but His coming gives assurance of the full 
and perfect gift hereafter. 


Something has now been said both of the semitic 
languages and of Greek; but for the purposes of New 
Testament study there is need to bring them both 


’ The Religion of the Scriptures, Heffer, Cambridge, ed. 3, 1925, 
pp. 105 ff. 
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together. It is only lately that an Oxford lecturer was 
insisting in an inaugural lecture upon the semitic aspect 
of the New Testament. There has been a certain amount 
of controversy about this subject, but the general con- 
clusion to be drawn seems by now to be tolerably clear, 
and could be illustrated once more from the relation of 
English to Welsh, though indeed the use of English by 
many other races would serve as well. It is not that 
a Jew would as a rule use impossible Greek, but he 
would naturally make far more frequent use of words 
and constructions which corresponded closely to those 
with which he was familiar in his own language. It 
may be that once or twice in the New Testament we 
find something more than this; for example, I have 
myself insisted in the Journal of Theological Studies and 
elsewhere that if in John xxii. 32-34 the Jews understand 
“lifting up ’’ of death, this is not because of the impli- 
cations of the Greek word, but is due to the Aramaic 
word zegaph, known by the evangelist to have been used 
by Our Lord, but not explained in the text. Usually 
the ‘‘ semitisms ’’ are not of this kind; but they are not 
to be rejected because they are of the more moderate 
type just explained. ‘‘ What is to me and to thee” 
is used several times in the Old Testament, and several 
times in the New, and the sense is obviously the same, 
deprecating interference: ‘‘ let me be.’’ Probably the 
idea is, ‘‘ what is there in common to me and thee,’’ 
“what have I to do with thee, or thou with me.’ A 
Greek would understand, and a few similar examples 
can be brought up from Greek, but.in the New Testament 
the expression is a hebraism for all that. 


This semitic influence which we feel in the New 
Testament is found upon analysis to be somewhat 
complex in character. The discourses which it reports 
were in many cases delivered in Aramaic, and invite 
reconstruction in the original tongue; the whole gospel 
of St. Matthew, according to the primitive tradition and 
the answers of the Biblical Commission, was written 
originally in Aramaic, like Josephus’ Jewish War, of 
which the Aramaic is also lost. Besides all this, Greek 
itself as spoken by the Jews must have had a strong 
Aramaic flavour, in the sense already explained. Hebrew 
too makes itself felt, in the first place directly, when 
the Old Testament is itself translated or is obviously 
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being used at first-hand by writers and _ speakers; 
indirectly, since the Septuagint or Greek Old Testament 
is, of course, enormously influenced by the Hebrew 
text, and itself exerts a considerable influence upon the 
Greek of the New Testament. It may be added that 
very rarely some account must be taken of the New 
Hebrew of the rabbis, though as yet very little could 
have been written in it, for they still relied chiefly upon 
oral tradition. 


As Professor Deissmann has been to a large extent 
the protagonist in the study of New Testament Greek 
from the standpoint of the papyri and other such 
evidence, so Professor Gustaf Dalman has led the study 
from the Aramaic side. His best known work is The 
Words of Jesus (English translation, T. and T. Clark, 
1902). Another important work from this point of view 
is the late Professor C. F. Burney’s The Poetry of Our 
Lord (Clarendon Press, 1925). Mention may here be 
made also of the monumental Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, by Strack and 
Billerbeck (in reality by Billerbeck alone: Oskar Beck, 
Munich, 4 vols. in 5, 1922-8); it marks a new epoch in 
New Testament study, because it translates in full all 
rabbinical passages bearing on the. text. But for many 
the most practical work to consult-on the semitic side 
of the New Testament will be L’Evangile de Notre- 
Seigneur Jésus-Christ: traduction et commentaire du 
texte original grec, compte tenu du substrat sémitique, 
by the learned orientalist, Pére Paul Joiion, S.J., in the 
Verbum Salutis series (Paris, Beauchesne, 1930). 


It must not be thought that the Greek of the New 
Testament is Greek at its best. Greek is the most 
marvellous language, the most plastic instrument of 
human thought fhat has ever served man, to which no 
other language is comparable. In every department of 
literature the Greek writers appear with a sure instinct 
to reach the perfection of art: in epic and lyric and 
drama, in oratory and history and geometry and 
medicine, in philosophy and theology and religion: in 
all these we are amazed to find how exquisitely the 
language appears to adapt itself to every need. Never- 
theless we must admit that the Attic niceties of Plato 
find little counterpart in the sacred text; the subtle 
distinctions are blurred, the finer shades of meaning 
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no longer find such apt expression. In compen- 
sation for this, we feel the overwhelming power of 
semitic inspiration, a diviner strain that plumbs new 
depths of supernatural life. It is a marvellous thing 
that languages poles asunder like Greek and the semitic 
tongues should be blended in the tale of Him who came 
to save both Jew and gentile. Now, it may be hoped, 
in consequence of the action of the Holy See, the full 
force of the gospel message will be better understood, 
so far as it can ever be taken in by man. Catholic 
teaching and Catholic preaching will be enriched with 
a profounder appreciation of the good tidings, and will 
bear the more ample fruit. An apostolic motive cannot 
but stir the Church of God to ps generously to 
the impulse given by the Vicar of Christ. Yet not only 
an apostolic motive; for whatever the fruit of his labours, 
the student of the Word of God knows well that his 
toil thereupon is its own reward, exceeding great. 








HOMILETICS 


By THB VERY Rey. EDWIN BONNEY, 
Vice-President of Ushaw College. 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost (August 6th). 
Epistle. I Corinthians x. 6-18. 
THE SINS OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 
‘* He that thinketh himself to stand, take heed lest he fall.’ 


I. Perhaps our first thought, as we listened to these admoni- 
tions that St. Paul gave to the Corinthians, has been to pity 
them and to think that these evil things against which he warns 
them are merely local tendencies that have little to do with our 
times or manners. But when we think again, are we quite sure 
that these things are not written for our correction too, that 
St. Paul would not give us the same warnings to-day, if he were 
writing to England instead of Corinth? 


II. Let us try to translate these things then into terms of 
to-day. This is how the list might run. ‘‘ Desire of Novelty— 
Worship of Luxury—Wanton Impurity—Rebellion against the 
Will of God—Dissatisfaction with one’s lot in life.’”? Are not 
these things, headings which must enter into the examination of 
conscience of most people to-day? 


III. The weeping of the Jews in the desert for the flavour of 
the fiesh pots they had left behind in Egypt, and the ‘ graves 
of longing ’? where they buried their brothers who had gained 
the flesh they craved—the evil things they coveted—are surely a 
warning to us in these days when a mad desire of change and a 
loathing for the things that are and have been, a craving for 
novelty and notoriety, no matter how outrageous it may be, are 
tendencies that no thoughtful man can ignore. And the worship 
of the golden calf, the unholy festivals, in which the children of 
Israel sat, down to eat and drink and rose up to play, cannot but 
fill with misgivings those who watch the luxury, the pleasure 
seeking, the adoration of wealth that grows from day to day even 
in an England where a sixth of her able-bodied men are living 
on State alms. 

IV. Does it need the fate of the daughters of Madian and 
their guilty partners among the children of God to assure us that 
impurity is still bringing spiritual and physical ruin to millions? 
It stalks abroad unashamed ; one by one the veils of decency are 
being cast aside ; and before long, unless God in His mercy sends 
us another visitation as terrible as happened to those three and 
twenty thousand, England, though professing to believe in a 
crucified Christ, bids fair to be as blatantly impure as pagan 
Rome at the feet of the idols of Bacchus and Venus. The last 
two warnings in St. Paul’s list are still more than ever sins of 
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to-day. Evidences meet us_on every side of the unrest, the 
disquiet that is stirring everywhere beneath the surface of our 
civilization. Socialism, Communism, Bolshevism, what are all 
these things but signs of that deep discontent with the sweet 
yoke of Christ, that rebellion against any authority even that of 
God, that is so typical of the young to-day? ‘ By their fruits 
you shall know them ’’; and the hatred and persecution of God 
and His Church, which these movements always herald, are 
proof enough of the poisoned sources from which they spring. 

V. It is good for us always to realize that perhaps our 
modern civilization has brought us more temptations than 
blessings, that the struggle to keep ourselves untainted from the 
world is harder perhaps to-day than it has ever been. But at 
the same time do not let us forget St. Paul’s final consolation, 
‘‘ God is faithful and will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that which you are able. He will make also with temptation 
issue, that you may be able to bear it.” 


Gospel. Luke xix. 41-47. 
DIvINE WARNINGS. 
“‘ The time of thy visitation.” 


I. A prophecy is always an interesting thing. We all long 
to know the hidden future: that is why palmistry, phrenology, 
astrology, clairvoyance, spiritualism and all the rest of the so- 
called occult sciences flourish. And perhaps the most famous 
prophecy that has ever been uttered is the one we have just been 
reading—famous because of its literal fulfilment and perhaps 
still more because of the dreadful consequences this entailed. 
Within a hundred years of the day that Our Lord stood on the 
slopes of Mount Olivet and wept, not so much at the destruction 
of the splendour that lay spread before Him, as at the heartless- 
ness and ingratitude that was its cause, Jerusalem literally was 
not. A new city was beginning to be built on its ruins that was 
called by a different name (Aelia Capitolina). More than that, 
there was not even a Jewish nation left. It is commonly 
reckoned that over a million and a half of people perished during 
the two sieges that those hundred years had seen, and the rest 
had been enslaved or driven into an exile that endures to this 
very day. ‘‘ They shall beat thee flat to the ground and thy 
children who are in thee because thou hast not known the time 
of thy visitation.”’ 

II. Yes! that is the secret of it—‘‘ Thou hast not known the 
time.”” Warning after warning had been showered upon @& 
stiff-necked people; chance after chance had been given them, 
grace after grace poured down on them, until the last warning 
came in the person of Our Lord Himself. And Him they 
crucified as a sign of shame hanging Him between two thieves. 
Then the cup overflowed, the scale came down; God withdrew 
His hand and the flood of His vengeance swept them away. 

III. Now there is no need to exaggerate or to talk ‘ blood 
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and thunder ’”’; but we must face possibilities. In every man’s 
life there is a line drawn by God. ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go,”’ 
He says, ‘‘ and no further.”’ There is a limit even to the infinite 
mercy of God; or rather there is a place where His justice— 
infinite, too, as His mercy—cries ‘‘ Enough.’’ When that limit 
is reached, there is an end. He sends us warnings; death is the 
commonest of them—the death of those close to us. Sickness 
brings the warning nearer home still; sickness or a sudden peril, 
a false step, a moment’s hesitation as we cross the street, and we 
feel the brush of the wings of the Angel of Death that drives the 
blood from our hearts and brings our lives before us like the 
flash of a moving picture. Warnings! Why, we live in the 
midst of them. 

IV. And when will the last one come? I do not know, nor 
do you; but this we all know well enough, that God is giving us 
another warning at this moment, and perhaps the last one. To 
one or other of us God may never speak again; this may be the 
last effort of His mercy to hold back His justice. 


Vv. And what is this warning against? Nay! you know better 
than I do. Each of us has his account to make with his con- 
science and with God and no one else can make it for him. What 
are you holding back from God? You alone know and you alone 
can surrender it to Him. What secrets have you, shrouded 
behind that veil that you scarcely dare lift yourself? God 
knows, if no one else in the wide world does, and it is with Him 
you have to make your peace. But at once, remember! If you 
value your soul and its eternity, not a moment’s delay. When 
you kneel down now, tell Him from the depths of your heart 
that you surrender all to Him, whatever be the consequences, 
whatever it entails. We know that His mercy is bearing with 
us still, that He still spares us, that He still endures; but we 
cannot be sure that His justice can be kept in check another 
hour. For our comfort He has caused it to be written, ‘‘ The 
earth is full of the mercy of the Lord,’’ but there is another 
writing on the wall that we can never allow ourselves to forget, 
‘Woe unto thee that thou hast not known the time of thy 
visitation.”’ 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost (August 18th). 
Epistle. I Corinthians xii. 2-12. 
THE WORKING OF THE SPIRIT OF GOD. 
** Dividing to everyone according as He will.” 


I. The average man is sometimes apt to wonder why he is an 
average man. He sees other men of his age and standing, getting 
on in the world, achieving success and influence, gaining power 
and wealth, while he plods on in his groove, painfully conscious 
of his deficiencies and mediocrity. ‘‘ Luck or influence,” is the 
usual explanation that he is apt to give himself of these 
differences, but St. Paul in this epistle takes another view of the 
problem. Though he is dealing directly with the miraculous 
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and supernatural endowments that were so prominent a charac- 
teristic of the early Church yet the principles he proclaims hold 


for every good quality, every talent of soul or body that God 
bestows on man. 


II. The first thing to recognize then is that every gift we 
have, whether of nature or of grace is from God. We cannot 
take the credit for any one of them. Every man’s powers are 
different from every other man’s—“ diversities of graces, of 
ministries, of operations ’’—but God is the foundation—the 
source of every one of them in each of us—‘ the same God 
worketh all in all.”” No man has any right to claim or expect 
more than has been given him. ‘ To one He gives five talents; 
to another two, to another one.”? God the Holy Ghost portions 
out to each of His rational creatures just the good things which 
His Providence sees are necessary and useful for its welfare, 


‘* In all these things the same Spirit worketh dividing to every 
one according as He will.”’ 


III. Now if this is true of all the gifts which fall from 
God’s blessing hands, of the gifts of the world’s goods, of in- 
tellect, influence, personal attractions, and all the other things 
which bring position and power, it is just as true of the spiritual 
gifts which come from Him. God does not give us all the same 
graces, or even the same amount of grace. He does not wish 
every one of us to be priests, or nuns, He does not destine each 
of us to be a St. Francis or a St. Teresa. But to each of us we 
know that He does give just those gifts and graces, both in 
quality and in quantity, that will surely work out His plans for 
us, if only we utilize them with the utmost of the strength that 
He allots to our share. The reward is just as sure for the 
weakling as for the giant, the penny is waiting not only for those 


who have borne the heat of the day but for those whom He may 
call even at the eleventh hour. 


IV. Be satisfied then to rest contentedly in God’s hands. 
His plans for you are better even than any you can map out for 
yourself. He may not have made you responsible for great 
things: He may only have given you one little gift; but what- 
ever He has given you, little or much, that you must use to the 
utmost of your powers, without repining, without discourage- 
ment—an honest worker in God’s vineyard, a cheerful giver of the 
best that is in you; ‘“‘ Give and it shall be given you, good 
measure and pressed down and shaken together and running 
over shall they pour into your bosom. For with the same 
measure that you mete, it shall be measured to you again.”’ 


Gospel. Luke xviii. 9-14. 
THH MBANING OF HUMILITY. 
“ He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 


I. This story of Our Lord’s is being read all over the world 
again to-day; everywhere priests and people are studying its 
lesson—the old lesson that is the foundation of ali our moral 
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teaching and of the spiritual life of every soul—humility based 
upon repentance for sin. 


II. What exactly is Humility? Misconceptions are numerous 
and somewhat amusing. Here is a young mai, doing his duty 
to God and man, who by his honesty and industry has earned 
a position that is the pride of himself and his family and his 
well-deserved reward. ‘ With what truth can I,’’ he asks, 
‘‘ consider myself the inferior of the beggar that asks of me an 
alms in the street? Surely this is hypocrisy and not humility. 
No! Humility is all right for monks and nuns, but for us who 
have to fight our way in the world and can only do so by rising 
above our fellows I don’t see where it comes in.” 


III. Now, of course, all this idea of humility is quite wrong. 
In the first place humility, like every other virtue, must rest 
on a foundation of truth. Humility is nothing more than the 
recognition of the true relations between ourselves and God. 
Think for a moment Who He is—the Infinite, the Incompre- 
hensible, the Eternal; Who drew us out of nothing by a mere 
act of His Will, so mysterious that we can imagine no possible 
reason whatever why we should have been created before count- 
less millions whom He might have chosen; if we reflect that He 
has upheld us every moment of our living existence, that He still 
holds us in the hollow of His hand, and that if He were to with- 
draw Himself for a single moment, we should sink into nothing 
as utterly as if we had never existed at all; yet it is this God 
against Whom we have chosen to sin and that, too, though He 
has striven to stay us by countless graces that could only come 
from Omnipotence itself. 


IV. There is the foundation of Humility; no exaggeration, 
no hypocrisy, no hysterics, only the bare acknowledgment that 
we are sinners before the God Who made us. What matters 
it that others have done better or worse than ourselves; we 
have had graces of education, of environment, of religion, that 
they have never dreamt of. We can only kneel before Him, 
with our hands in those of His Mother, and pray Him and 
her to do for us what we can never hope to do for ourselves. 
And there we will resolve that our humility shall be no dead 
virtue, that by His grace it shall result in acts; that at least 
our ways towards those amongst whom we live shall be 
characterized by a little more tolerance, by a little less over- 
bearing and by a patient, if not cheerful, endurance of all that 
He has ordained shall be our future lot. Whatever happens, 
it will not be more than we have duly earned by our lives 
and deeds. And above all we shall strive by constant, earnest 
prayer to obtain a fuller and deeper sense of our obligations 
to our Creator and the deep guilt of our offences against Him. 
By no means shall we do this better than by the use of the 

rayers of the penitent David—those psalms that our forefathers 
oved so much, but which seem now to have fallen out of fashion. 
What can be better suited to a penitent heart than the noble 
prayer of the ‘‘ Miserere ”’ (Ps. 1. vv. 3, 4, 5, 13, 19)? And when 
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these feelings have sunk deep into our hearts and grown part 
of our lives, it will be no presumption for us, even for us, to 
use that other prayer of hopeful thankfulness that he has left 
us in the twenty-second Psalm: ‘‘ The Lord ruleth me and I 
shall want nothing, etc. [vv. 1-4 and 6]. And thy mercy will 
follow me all the days of my life, that I may dwell in the house 
of the Lord unto length of days.’’ 


Hleventh Sunday after Pentecost (August 20th). 
Epistle. I Corinthians xv. 1-10. 
THE LIVING VOICE OF GoD. 
“The gospel which you have received.” 


I. We have been so much accustomed here in England to 
hear the catchword of ‘‘ The Bible and nothing but the Bible,”’ 
that it is almost a surprise to hear St. Paul proclaiming so 
lucidly and unequivocally in this passage the dogma of Tradition. 
Though he is dealing with the foundation mystery of the Christian 
Faith—the mystery, of which in another place, he says ‘“ If 
Christ be not risen, then is our faith void ’’—yet the whole 
argument is derived from the living testimony of eye-witnesses 
who hand on the teaching from one man to another, and 
Scripture is only mentioned incidentally as a corroboration of 
this living voice of tradition. 


II. After all oral testimony is the practical rule of faith in 
natural as well as supernatural things, for all men at some 
time of their lives, and for most men during all their lives. 
In divine faith the ultimate authority, of course, is the Voice 
of God—we believe because God has spoken: but the channel 
by which that Voice reaches us, the means by which we get 
to know when and what It has spoken—whether that be in the 
dead pages of a book or in the life the world is living to-day—is, 
and must be in practical everyday life, the assurance of men 
in whose knowledge and honesty we can believe and trust. We 


learn our faith, as we say, from our fathers and mothers, our 
teachers, our priests. 


III. But any single man, any number of men in fact, may 
be mistaken. We cannot be absolutely sure that any mere man 
or any body of mere men is certainly right. He or they, if 
we are to believe them, must have behind them an authority 
they can quote and whom every one of us is bound to acknowledge 
as absolute and infallible. So we are irresistibly driven to the 
conclusion that Our Lord must have created an authority which 
is to exist through the ages, and to hand down from generation 
to generation the truths that He taught to the world in His 
flesh, to voice His majesty to the nations, to live His life again 


daily before the world. And that authority is, of course, the 
Catholic Church. 


IV. There is an attractive beauty in the thought of this 
vision of Christ, still living in His Church day after day. Once 
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again and every day we hear Him teach in the Temple and 
preach from the Mount. We listen to the healing words that 
still fall from His lips: ‘‘I am the Way, the Truth and the 
Life ”; ‘‘ Learn of me for I am meek and humble of heart.’’ 
Every day we still catch the whisper of the Miracle of His 
ever-present Body, and the murmur of the cleansing words of 
His Forgiveness. As the Church’s year moves round we follow 
Him from Bethlehem to Nazareth, to Galilee and Jerusalem, 
to the Mount of Olives and to Calvary. We strengthen our 
faith in His Godhead year after year, as we see Him rise again 
from the dead, and we watch, in hope for the place He is to 
prepare for us, the yearly mystery of His Ascension. So Christ 
lives in His Church His glorified life, ever fresh, ever renewed, 
a fountain springing up to everlasting life, life with Him close 
to us in the details of daily intercourse, life with Him, we 
hope, for ever in His glory. 


Gospel. Mark vii. 31-37. 
THE HANDS oF Gop. 
*‘And they besought Him that He would lay His hand upon him.” 


I. Can you picture the anxiety of that little crowd as they 
watched the long graceful hands of Our Lord poised above the 
head of their suffering companion. They were expecting from 
those hands a manifestation of His power, though they did not 
know, as we do to-day, that it was their might which rules and 
guides every pulsation of the great heart of the universe. 


II. God Himself would almost seem to be very fond of this 
figure of the strong hands which typify the anxious care and 
power of His Providence. He puts it on the lips of every writer 
whom He has inspired and you will find it on every page of 
Scripture from the days when ‘in the beginning He looked 
upon the things His hands had made and they were good.” 
“< Ye all are the work of. My hands,’’ He told His chosen people, 
and while they served Him ‘‘ He hid them in the shadow of 
His hand.” ‘“ The eternal God,’’ they were told, ‘ was their 
refuge and underneath were the everlasting hands.’’ Even when 
they were faithless, “‘ all day long,’’ St. Paul still tells us, 
‘* He stretched forth His hands to a stiff-necked and unbelieving 
people.”’ Finally, when nothing else could move them He 
stretched out His hands once more upon the cross and there 
His people pierced them, ‘‘ What are these wounds in thy hands? 
Those with which I was wounded in the house of my friends.” 


- III. What is the object of all this insistence on this beautiful 
and poetic figure of the Hands of God? It is, of course, to 
drive home the truth of God’s minute and anxious Providence 
over the details of daily life. Omnipotence, remember, does not 
merely mean the power to do great things, to build up the 
assemblage of worlds that are spread before us in a starry sky, 
but the capacity and the desire to observe and govern and care 
for the tiniest, microscopical fragment that goes to compose 
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them. ‘‘ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing; yet not one 
of them shall fall to the ground without your Father... .” 


IV. God’s Providence—His Will for us, is Sovereign. What 
we make we look upon as altogether ours: He is not only our 
Maker but our Creator; may He not give and take as He wills 
in accordance with His eternal plans? And It is Wise. It 
is not as our wills, capricious and blind. Its designs for us 
here and hereafter have been in the mind of God eternally, as 
the best possible means for the attainment of the happiness 
for which He has created us. Above all It is tender. This is 
what is hardest to believe sometimes when we are smarting 
under a blow. But let us listen to His own words. “ For a 
little moment I have forsaken thee, but with great mercy I will 
gather thee. I hid My face from thee a little while, but My 
kindness endured and had mercy on thee. Poor little one, tossed 
in the tempest, without all comfort, behold, I will lay thy stones 
in order and will lay the foundations with sapphires.”’ Even 
when we are called upon to face sacrifices more bitter than we 
had ever dreamt life could hold, let us always remember that 
it is His Hand even then that is being laid upon us for our 
healing. ‘‘ Behold my hands and be not faithless but believing.”’ 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost (August 27th). 
Epistle. 11 Corinthians iii. 4-9. 


THE MINISTERS OF THE SPIRIT. 
““ Much more the ministration of justice aboundeth in glory.” 


I. When a priest is ordained the Bishop and every priest 
present solemnly lay their hands upon his head. ‘‘ Do thou, 
O Lord,’”? the Bishop then prays, ‘“‘ pour out the gift of thy 
blessing on this thy servant, that instructed in the lessons which 
St. Paul taught to Titus and to Timothy, he may guard the 
gift of his ministry unstained and unspotted.”’ It is this ministry 
whose glories St. Paul is again declaring in this epistle. ‘‘ The 
Old Law,’’ he says, ‘‘ which took its sanction from the stone 
tablet of the Commandments, conferred such honour on its 
ministers that the children of Israel could not bear to look at 
the glory which shone from the face of Moses; what then are 
we to think of the honour that is due to those whom God has 
chosen and endowed with those graces which are necessary to 
make them fit ministers of His New Testament?’’ 


II. The priest’s office, in St. Paul’s mind, is nothing less 
than to continue Christ in the world. We may wonder perhaps 
that Our Lord did not choose more perfect instruments for this, 
that He did not choose Angels perhaps, instead of men. But 
no! just as He took the ordinary substances of wheat and 
wine—things that everyone can find anywhere—in which to 
perpetuate His Human Body, so He took the ordinary stuff of 
humanity, which is found always and everywhere, in which to 
make Himself known and felt by generation after generation 
in every corner of the world. 
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III. He chose men then as His priests, and He gifted them 
with the endowments that are necessary for the work He wanted 
them to do for Him. For first He gave them power to preach, 
that double gift of teaching and exhorting; and a priest’s words 
take on the authority of the One whose ambassador he is; they 
touch the soul and move the heart with the moving power of 
Him who spake as never man yet spake. And so it is that 
the wise and the prudent, keen men of business, cultured men 
of learning—and not they only, but the little ones of Christ, 
the worker, the poor, the masses—will be found crowding round 
the foot of the pulpit, to hear the Gospel preached by a poor 
priest, whose ‘‘ sufficiency is indeed from God.” 


IV. And next, Christ gives His priest the wonderful office 
of bringing His own personality into contact with those He has 
redeemed. By outward words and signs under Christ’s ordering, 
the priest can still work the miracles of grace that Our Lord’s 
uplifted hands poured on the souls of the men who met Him 
as He walked through Judea and Galilee. By the laying on 
of hands and the anointing with oil and the pouring on of 
water, he repeats the living touch of Christ and the peace and 
blessing that followed it. His forgiveness of sin in the name 
of Christ is as efficacious as Our Lord’s own mercy to Magdalene 
and to Peter; nay, he may even dare to repeat Christ’s own 
words and acts which will draw down on earth again that Human 
Body which—mystery of mysteries—lay before Our Lord Himself 
on the supper table in that upper room. 


VY. So when you kneel before the Lamb of God come again 
upon earth in obedience to the voice of the priest He has ordained, 
and receive Him through that priest’s ministry again upon your 
lips, do not forget the instrument of your happiness. He begs 
your prayers as St. Paul begged those of the children of his 
ministry ‘‘lest having preached to others, he himself should 
become a castaway.”’ 


Gospel. Luke x. 23-37. 
THE Test of LOVE 18 ACTION. 
“* With all thy strength.” 


I. The principle which Our Lord illustrates by His story of 
the Good Samaritan is simply this: ‘‘ The test of your love of 
God is what you are actually doing for God.” It is so in daily 
life, in human affairs. ‘“ This man,’’ you are told, “is full of 
fair words; his promises are excellent, but nothing comes of 
them.’’ And so he is useless. In business, as in social life, 
he is only a drag on the community; soon, men are justified in 
saying that he does not mean what he says, that he is a hypocrite, 
a liar, and so he joins the long list of failures. 


II. With God the parallel remains the same. The man who 


will tell you in tones that even thrill with emotion: “I love 
God ; I love Him because He made me and because He redeemed 
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me,’? and who yet—I will not say, refuses his obedience by 
mortal sin, for then he cannot say he loves—but who, from 
Sunday to Sunday, cannot find time in his busy mind for as 
much as one thought of God; who, on Sunday itself, will crawl 
to such a Mass as will enable him to combine the maximum 
time in bed with the minimum time in church—can this man 
say that he is really loving God with his whole heart, with 
his whole soul and with all his strength? Can such minimizing 
of the service of God be reconciled with that other declaration 
of Our Lord—‘‘ If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross daily and follow me.”’ 


III. No! let us face the matter honestly for once. You know 
very well that faith without works is dead, that mere professions 
are not enough, that no man can gain his eternal salvation 
unless he struggle to obtain it. ‘‘ Not every one that saith to 
me ‘ Lord! Lord!’ shall enter into the kingdam of heaven, but 
he that doth the will of My Father Who is in heaven, he shall 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.’ So if we love God, we 
must work for God. Not, in great matters; we need no heroic 
works of charity, no noble sacrifices to make the road to Heaven 
open and easy to our feet. We need only daily sacrifice in 
little things. ‘‘ If any man will come after me, let him take 
up his cross—daily—and follow me.’’ 


IV. So let us make up our minds that every day we will 
do something for God. At all events each morning and night 
we shall spare a minute to think of Him, of all that He has 
done for us and of all that He is doing for us still. And cannot 
we find courage to go further? Cannot we brace ourselves up 
for God’s sake, to find occasion for self-denial, for that 
mortification which Our Lord tells us should be the mark of 
the Christian? Cannot our rising from bed, our amusements, 
our meals be used for occasions of keeping under our bodies 
and bringing them into subjection? 

V. In brief, and once more, if you would discover whether 
you are in earnest about religion, if you would know whether 
you really love God, ask yourselves: ‘“‘ What am I doing for 
Him?” It is the only true test and it is a very safe one. 
Think once again of all that He has done for you! Kneel before 
the crib, that living picture of the love of God in a human 
heart ; lift your eyes to the crucifix, that memorial of the most 
innocent life and shameful death that the world has ever seen. 
Think Who it is that suffers and why He suffers, and then at 
the foot of the Crucifix, take up your cross, and, ever looking 
back to Calvary, step bravely forward in the hard and narrow 
path that leads to life. 











NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 


By THE Rev. GrorGE D. SmitTH, Ph.D., D.D. 


Perhaps the chief difficulty that besets the historian of dogma 
arises from the fact that the period of development is not the 
period of systematic formulation. To discover the teaching of 
an early writer on the Eucharist he may have to analyze a 
treatise on ecclesiastical unity ; he may have to search for Trini- 
tarian doctrine scattered here and there in a catechetical 
instruction on Baptism. And yet what is a source of difficulty 
in the work of research becomes a valuable aid in the work of 
synthesis. For the Eucharist is indeed the cause of Catholic 
unity, and without the doctrine of the Trinity the sacrament by 
which we are adopted as children of God loses its meaning. 

This difficulty and this advantage become especially apparent 
when it is a question of a general doctrine which pervades the 
whole body of Christian dogma. The labour of research is 
enormous; but the light thus thrown upon the whole is corre- 
spondingly useful, and the harmony of Catholic teaching is 
more fully appreciated when we have discovered the keynote by 
which its melodies are blended together. 

And so Pére Mersch is undertaking no easy task when 
he sets out to write a history of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ.’ If there is any one doctrine which permeates 
the whole of Catholic teaching it is this. The revelation 
of man’s union with Christ, through which all men are 
united with one another and with God, itself gives unity 
to the whole of dogma. To understand this unity “il 
faudrait comprendre ce qu’est V’incarnation qui l’a apportée 
ici-bas, ce qu’est la vie divine 4 laquelle elle nous rattache, ce 
qu’est la justification des hommes dont elle est un aspect, ce 
qu’est le péché originel dont elle est la réparation, ce qu’est 
Veucharistie dont elle est la res et l’effet propre, bref, il 
faudrait comprendre toute la doctrine chrétienne ”’ (I, p. xxv.). 


Given the difficulty of the author’s task it might have been 
thought easy to find fault with the manner in which he has 
acquitted himself of it. But it is not. On the contrary, while 
disclaiming for his work the merit of completeness, Pére Mersch 
handles a vast material with consummate ease; he threads his 
way surely through the maze of early patristic and medieval 
writings, and his two volumes present a very illuminating, as 
well as an eminently readable account of the development of this 
truly vital dogma. 


1 Le corps mystique du Christ, 2 vols. (pp. xxxviii—477; 446); Museum 
Lessianum, Louvain, 1933. 
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Foreshadowed in the Old Testament by the union of the chosen 
people with God, the divine plan for the unification of the human 
race in Christ is first suggested in the synoptic gospels by the 
mysterious interior ‘‘ kingdom.”? The mystical body is seen in 
its birth and early life in the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
theology of it is first formulated by St. Paul and by St. John. 
For the former the body of Christ is pre-eminently the Church ; 
it is the bond of unity among the faithful. For St. John it is 
primarily the organism in which Christ the divine Head diffuses 
the divine life of which He is the principle. In Tradition both 
aspects of the doctrine are emphasized, the ecclesiological 
especially by the Apostolic Fathers and by Ireneus, while in the 
Joannine aspect of the doctrine the protagonists of orthodoxy 
found a powerful weapon against the Arians and the Nestorians, 
who—either explicitly or virtually—denied the divinity of the 
Head of the mystical body. But neither aspect excludes the 
other; indeed, the two are mutually inclusive, and with St. 
Augustine and the Scholastics who follow in his steps, the 
doctrine of the mystical Christ in whom all Christians live, move 
and have their supernatural being, receives still further develop- 
ment and clearer formulation. 


The modern French school of spirituality, which builds largely 
upon the framework of the mystical body of Christ, presents an 
interesting example of real doctrinal progress, marred, however, 
by some regrettable exaggerations. Thus in the chapter which he 
devotes to the modern exponents the author quotes the following 
passage of Bérulle: ‘Il (le Christ) ne s’est pas contenté de 
prendre une chair semblable 4 la chair du péché : Similitudinem. 
carnis peccati, mais il a voulu prendre un état intérieur semblable 
a Vétat auquel le pécheur est reduit devant Dieu, afin qu’il y eit. 
un état de pécheur qui honorAt Dieu, comme il y en a un qui le 
déshonore, et que la divinité qui pénétre et sanctifie tous les 
états de la nature, pénétrat et sanctifidt aussi l’état du 
péché. ... Ila pris sur soi tout se qu’il a pu du péché. S’il 
eit pu prendre le péché méme et la coulpe, il left fait ”’ (II, 
p. 290, note). Such an expression as the last, due to excess of 
rhetoric, has little or no meaning for the theologian and contri- 
butes nothing to our understanding of Christ’s satisfaction for 
sin. And perhaps Pére Mersch is too kind when he characterizes 
it merely as one of those ‘‘ qui pourraient étre plus rigoureuses.”’ 
He himself, be it said, is careful always to observe a strict 
correctness of language. 


Not the least valuable feature of this work is the detailed 
analytical index which enables the reader in one paragraph to 
grasp the argument of a whole chapter. Le Corps Mystique du 
Christ is a model of what a study in positive theology ought to be. 


This year Pére Pinard de la Boullaye takes as the subject of 
his Lenten Conferences at Notre Dame “La Personne de Jésus,” 
and his six discourses are entitled as follows: Pourquoi le 
Verbe s’est fait chair; Le mystére de VHomme-Dieu; L/artisan 
de Nazareth; L’apétre de Dieu; Epreuves et tentations de 
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Jésus; La Charité incarnée.2.. The eloquent preacher has so 
chosen his titles as to give himself ample scope in treating of the 
Incarnation. Here are apologetics, sociology and moral 
theology, as well as dogma. But perhaps the ieast satisfying 
is the last, at any rate so far as the central mystery is concerned. 
The Scotist theory of personality as applied to the hypostatic 
union has seemed to many an attempt to explain idem per idem, 
and Pére Pinard’s exposition of it hardly makes the matter 
clearer: ‘‘ Il (le moi) est constitué, dés que les deux substances 
qui composent l’homme, Ame et corps, sont a la fois séparées de 
toute autre substance et associées entre elles de tagon a réaliser 
une unité parfaite sous l’hégémonie d’un principe spirituel 
unique. Le moi est constitué, dés que ce principe spirituel, par 
un regard jeté sur le domaine qu’il régit, peut se rendre compte 
que ce domaine s’étend jusqu’a telles limites et que rien ne le 
prolonge. ... Mais, alors, pour qu’il n’y ait dans 1’Homme- 
Dieu qu’une personnalité unique, il suffit que le cercle de sa vie 
humaine, au lieu de se fermer sur un corps et sur une ame unis 
comme en chacun de nous, ne se ferme que dans ou par la 
personnalité du Verbe. En conséquence de cette union 4 la 
personnalité du Verbe, le regard que la conscience du Christ 
jette sur son domaine humain iui révéle, non pas un autre 
principe de vie qui la violente ou la manceuvre selon son bon 
plaisir, . . . mais un principe de vie qui la pénétre, la prolonge 
en quelque facon et la traite, non comme un autre lui-méme, mais 
rigoureusement comme appartenant 4 son moi ”’ (fase. II, p. 12). 
As a statement of what all Catholic theologians admit, that the 
Word makes the human nature of Christ his own, nothing could 
be clearer ; but as an answer to the question which the author asks 
himself: ‘“ Comment se peut-il qu’il ne subsiste dans le Christ 
qu’une seule personne,’’ many may think that it leaves something 
to be desired. Pére Pinard is more convincing when in his first 
conference he discusses the divine reasons for the Incarnation, 
and in his third sets out some of the principles of Catholic 
sociology. As sermons, perhaps the last three are the best. The 
same author’s Retraite Pascale,’ delivered in Notre Dame during 
Holy Week on ‘ La vie divine dans l’Ame du chrétien,’’ may be 
confidently recommended as an excellent combination of dogmatic 
theology with the practical aspect of sanctifying grace in its 
causation, its essence and its development. 

Les Sacraments en general,s by the Abbé L. Rouzic, is a 
theological treatise destined for the general public, for whom it 
provides all that they need to know on the general theology of 
sacraments. The language is simple and the explanations are 
clear, while modern objections and errors are briefly but 
adequately dealt with. It seems a pity, however, that the wide 
learning of the late Mgr. Duchesne should receive no recognition 
to counter-balance the scanty and hardly flattering reference to 


2 Editions Spes. Paris. 6 fascicles, at 1 fr. 50. 
3 Editions Spes. Paris, 3 frs. 
4Lethielleux, Paris; pp. 214. 12 frs. 
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him as ‘‘ le plus sceptique des croyants ”’ (p. 77). Moreover, it 
is an interesting commentary on the late Fr. Billot’s famous 
theory concerning the causality of the sacraments that the 
author deems it inadvisable—or perhaps not worth while?—to 
mention it in a work of this kind. ‘ Causalité physique, 
causalité morale,’’ he writes, ‘‘ ’église n’a rien défini sur ce 
point, et nous demeurons libres de choisir entre les deux 
opinions. ...’’ So the theory of intentional causality remains 
outside the field of choice. But perhaps the author regards this 
as a kind of moral causality ; if so, he is not alone in seeing very 
little difference between them. 


II. ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
By THE Rev. Lewis Watt, S.J., B.Sc.(Econ.). 


To begin, as usual, with recent work by Catholics, Mr. 
Christopher Dawson’s Enquiries Into Religion and Culture is 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue, but attention is called here to 
his book because several of the essays which it contains are 
of a sociological character. A more technical contribution to 
economics has been made from the Catholic side in the last few 
months by Dr. K. G. Fenelon, of Manchester University, who 
has contributed to the Royal Statistical Society an extremely 
able paper on British Railways since the War (Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society, Vol. 96, Part 3, 1933). This paper 
received warm praise when read last March before a very 
competent, audience which included Sir Josiah Stamp and other 
experts. 


The Semaine Sociale de France, which was held at Lille 
last summer, concerned itself with Le Désordre de Vv Economie 
Internationale et la Pensée Chrétienne. The volume containing 
the papers read at the School has been published under this 
title by J. Gabalda, 90 Rue Bonaparte, Paris.’ This is unques- 
tionably the most important Catholic gathering in the world for 
the discussion of economic and social questions, and the papers 
read to it exercise a widespread influence. From the many 
titles in the index one may quote as specially important two 
which deal respectively with the weakness of capitalism and of 
socialism in face of the world-crisis, and those which examine 
the concept of a planned economy. 


In connection with the volume just referred to may be 
mentioned a collection of papers read at various Semaines 
Seciales by J. Vialatoux,? entitled Philosophie Hconomique. 
These papers discuss economic liberalism, the concept of political 
economy, the philosophy of Locke, and the Malthusian principle 
of population. It is interesting to see how many French 
Catholic writers are taking a more kindly view of Malthus’s 


1 30 francs. 
2Desclée de Brouwer, Paris. 15 francs. 
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opinions than is common in this country.. This is probably 
attributable to Paul Bureau’s defence of him. Needless to say, 
a defence of Malthus has no connection with a defence of 
neo-malthusianism. M. Vialatoux’s book can be strongly recom- 
mended. Another book published by the same firm, Le Travail,’ 
a translation of J. Haessle’s Das Arbeitethos der Kirche, a 
correlation of the teachings of St. Thomas and Leo XIII on 
labour, is likely to appeal more to the philosopher than to the 
ordinary reader. A really outstanding work is that of the Abbé 
J. Leclercq on La Famille. Practically everything connected 
with family-life is dealt with in a thoroughly up-to-date way. 
Priests will find it invaluable. The Maison de la Bonne Presse 
has issued a collection of Roman documents dealing with 
Catholic Action, 1922-1932 (L’ Action Catholique). 


In England, a growing interest is being taken by the general 
public in problems of credit and currency, and a strong 
propaganda is being carried on by at least two weekly papers 
in favour of criticisms of the existing currency system which 
were first put forward by Major Douglas and are now the 
platform of the Social Credit movement. Orthodox economists 
have for the most part ignored these criticisms, and have in 
consequence been severely attacked by those who have been 
convinced by Major Douglas’s arguments and who have some- 
thing of the fervour of crusaders. Furthermore, socialists like 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole and Mr. J. H. Hobson have also rejected 
the Douglas analysis of our industrial troubles. Major Douglas’s 
main thesis is that under our present currency system the costs 
which producers expend in the production of goods for con- 
sumption can never be fully recovered in the prices for which 
these goods are sold. His line of reasoning is as follows. The 
total amount received in prices cannot exceed the total amount 
of income accruing to the purchasers. This income is derived, 
directly or indirectly, from industry, in the form of wages, 
salaries and dividends, which are paid out of the prices for 
which the product of industry is sold. If industry merely 
received these prices, and then distributed them to consumers 
in the forms just mentioned, total prices and total incomes (of 
purchasers) would amount to the same. But, he argues, out 
of the prices received industry has to make payments other 
than those to consumers, viz.: for raw materials, bank charges, 
etc. The result is that the amount received by consumers and 
available for purchasing the product of industry is necessarily 
less than the aggregate price of that product, so that producers 
find themselves carrying on business at a loss. 


Space does not permit of a description of Major Douglas’s 
proposed remedy. It can be studied very conveniently in a 
book which has had a large sale, having passed through three 
editions since its first publication in 1929: This Age of Plenty, 


320 francs. 


4 Wesmael-Charlier, 69, Rue de Fer, Namur. 
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by C. M. Hattersley. Mr. Hattersley also describes the views 
of Professor Soddy and Mr. P. W. Martin, critics of our present 
financial system, though not seeing eye-to-eye with Major 
Douglas. Mr. Martin sees the kernel of the problem in the 
fact that instead of the entire flow of income to consumers 
returning to industry through the purchase of consumption 
goods, part of it is used for investment; consequently there is 
a shortage of purchasing-power, costs cannot be recovered 
through prices, and equilibrium is disturbed. As yet there is 
very little literature devoted to criticism of the ‘‘new economics’’, 
but a valuable addition to what there is has been made by Mr. 
KE. F. M. Durbin, Purchasing Power and Trade Depression.® 
Mr. Durbin considers that Major Douglas has made the 
fundamental mistake of believing that consumers’ income ought 
to be equal to the sum of all the costs incurred at all stages 
in the production of a commodity, thus counting the same 
costs several times over. With regard to over-investment 
theories (such as that of Mr. Hobson or Mr. Martin), Mr. 
Durbin contends that they overlook the fact that investment 
is a continuous process; that, though purchasing-power is 
reduced by what is saved this year, costs of production are 
steadily reduced by the extension of fixed capital due to invest- 
ment in previous years. But Mr. Durbin concedes that an 
increase in the rate of saving may cause a general depression. 
He does not shrink from modest though firm criticism of Mr. 
Keynes and Professor von Hayek. This is a book which well 
repays careful study. The author has corrected three misprints 
by an errata slip; the present reviewer believes there are still 
others (pp. 90, 91, 107, 139, 157, 184), none very important, 
though adding something to the difficulty of a difficult question. 


Those who would prefer to study a more comprehensive book 
on economics than either of the foregoing, and who are not 
afraid of a little stiff going, should read Economics of a Changing 
World, by H. V. Hodson,’ which has the honour of a preface 
by Sir Arthur Salter. It is a re-statement of orthodox economic 
doctrine, taking into account such recent work as Mr. Keynes’s 
treatise on money. The author truly says that the data and 
conclusions of economics are so intimately connected with the 
lives of all of us that ‘‘no one with any part to play in the 
political or social, industrial or commercial, or even in 
the religious conduct of affairs can safely proceed without some 
study of them.’’ But he possibly overrates the capacity of the 
ordinary reader to follow a closely reasoned argument, and 
concedes little or nothing to human weakness so far as lightness 
of touch is concerned. Many students of economics, however, 
will be grateful for a synthetic statement of the principles of 
the science in their application to the world of to-day. 


Much more practical in its contents is a new publication of 
5 Fourth ed. Pitman. 3s. 6d. 


6Cape. 6s. 
7 Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 
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the International Labour Office, entitled Jndustrial Relations in 
Great Britain, by Professor J. H. Richardson of the University 
of Leeds. Considering the price, the amount of information 
contained in this book of 272 pages is little short of extraordinary. 
Here are the chapter-headings: Economic and Social Back- 
ground (including, inter alia, information about unemployment, 
wages and hours, social insurance, education and the co-operative 
movement) ; the Trade Union Movement (membership, structure, 
etc.) ; Employers’ Organizations ; Methods of Negotiation (includ- 
ing Joint Industrial Councils, minimum wages, conciliation and 
arbitration); Works Councils; Industrial Welfare; Labour 
Management; National Economic Councils; and, in addition to 
all this, we are given ten appendices with most useful tables 
of statistics. This is the sort of book which ought to be read 
by anyone who wishes to have a picture of an important section 
of our national economic organization. 


A companion volume to the above, /ndustrial Labour in Japan,® 
gives information which for many of us has hitherto been 
inaccessible. The Times has recently (May 29th, 1933) called 
attention to the wages received by the Japanese workers. In 
December, 1932, the highest recorded average wage was about 
5s. a day, and the lowest 73d. The book before us mentions 
that the only statutory limitation of hours of work in Japanese 
factories relates to women and young persons. According to 
the labour census of 1927, in the textile industry, hours of actual 
work averaged about 10} per day, but the abolition of night 
work in the cotton spinning industry in 1929 has resulted in 
a reduction of hours to 8} per day. For this the cotton spinning 
operative (a woman) receives about 10d. In this connection it 
is noteworthy that in 1931 only 0.7 per cent. of the women 
workers in factories were members of trade unions. As one 
must look mainly to the unions for an improvement in the 
conditions of the workers, it is satisfactory to note that member- 
ship nearly trebled in the ten years 1921 to 1931; but even so 
little more than eight per cent. of the workers are organized. 
The temptation to quote further facts from this arsenal is great, 
but it must be resisted. 


Finally those who are students of political theory would do 
well to possess themselves of J'he Making of the State, by M. 
Ruthnaswamy,” and of Otto von Gierke, by Sobei Mogi." The 
former covers an enormous field in an attractive and readable 
style, and the latter gives the first English summary of the 
teachings of the famous German historian and jurist who has 
so strongly insisted on the value of the mediwval conception 
of ‘ corporations.” 











8P. S. King. 
9King. 10s. 
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10 Williams & Norgate. 215s. net. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


Ill. LITURGICAL ARTS AND CRAFTS. 





STATUBS. 
By THE Rev. J. P. REDMOND. 


Anyone who will take the trouble to pay a round of visits 
to a representative number of churches for the purpose of 
studying the statues, will return sadly convinced of the need 
of improvement. On the whole our statues are poor and not 
at all complimentary to the holy persons whom they pretend 
to represent. With remarkable frequency one may find plaster 
casts from the same foreign moulds. Statues of this well-known 
type have no architectural qualities; only by courtesy can they 
be described as works of ecclesiastical art. Surely those who 
install them and those who worship them are not insensitive 
to the glaring vulgarity of the colouring, and in their own 
pious meditations they do not visualize holy persons as such 
smooth-faced, characterless, doll-like, languid, feebly sentimental 
individuals. Piety looks beyond the symbol at the reality, but, 
on the other hand, the more effective the symbol the greater 
the stimulus to piety. In truth, these statues have been thrust 
upon us, and we can advance many comforting excuses for our 
good-natured tolerance: the style has become an accepted 
convention; statues are customary, and these are better than 
nothing, are moreover useful as occasions for votive candle 
stands; and then, it is more convenient and economical to 
purchase a ready made article from the furnisher than to go 
to the trouble and expense of having one specially designed by 
an artist. 

We should suffer loss if our churches were to assume the 
academic formalism of museums; the atmosphere of affectionate 
homeliness must be preserved. Nevertheless, liturgical revival 
cannot succeed without an ancillary revival of ecclesiastical art. 
The liturgy itself is art of the highest order, and as such it 
diffuses an influence for refinement, but that influence is 
weakened when tawdriness obtrudes. Art in the service of 
religion fulfils one of the ends of sacrifice, for it aspires to 
e unto God the most beautiful things that human effort can 
ashion. 


Liturgical revival has transformed the chant from a wearisome 
droning into a chorus of manly worship, has raised our archi- 
tecture from the mire to a position of honour at least equal 
to that of our neighbours, has brought back the stately vestments 
which invest a priest with becoming dignity: but our statues 
remain deplorably mean and vulgar. Still, there are hopeful 
signs of improvement. 


In the matter of statues authoritative prescriptions are 
concerned more with discipline and devotion than with art; 
conformity with the general principles of Christian art is implied, 
but the artist is allowed sufficient liberty to follow the march 
of artistic evolution. 
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The Caeremoniale Episcoporum allows the use of statues for 
the decoration of the altar, after the manner of reliquaries, on 
greater feasts, provided that they be of silver or other precious 
metal, and of suitable size. The purpose of the condition is 
clearly to exclude not only figures of plaster and such-like, but 
also petty statues on the one hand, and those of exaggerated 
massiveness on the other. It is essential that statues intended 
for altar decorations should be portable and of design in keeping 
with the crucifix, candlesticks, and other appurtenances. 


Further legislation on the subject is provided by the Codew 
Juris Canonici, 1279-1281. It is forbidden to set up in a church 
any unusual, insolita, statue without the permission of the 
Ordinary. The Ordinary must never allow to be exhibited for 
public veneration statues which are unseemly, quae debitam 
decentiam et honestatem non praeseferant, contrary to doctrine, 
or capable of leading simple minds into error, or such as are 
not in conformity with the approved usage of the Church. 
Statues of great value, whether on the score of antiquity, art, 
or veneration, must not be restored or repaired without the 
written permission of the Ordinary acting upon the advice of 
experts. Images of great value, or such as are the object of 
great veneration on the part. of the faithful, are inalienable and 
may not be transferred from one church to another without the 
permission of the Holy See. Statues intended for public 
veneration must be solemnly blessed by the Ordinary, or by a 
priest authorized by him. 


It would be difficult to define the limits of the term, probatus 
Ecclesiae usus. Statues of a distinctive modern type are finding 
their way, apparently with ecclesiastical approbation, into the 

-churches of Germany and France. In character and treatment 
they contrast strongly with medixval and renaissance work, yet, 
marked with conviction and modelled with sureness of touch, 
they excite admiration and devotion. They are not in the same 
category with the peculiar and much-advertised contortions and 
exaggerations of modernist sculpture which, in so far as attempts 
have been made to foist it on to religion, has been severely 
condemned by the Holy Father. French and German efforts 
to express religious subjects in the terms of modernist sculpture 
have resulted in figures weird and grotesque which have to be 
closely scrutinized to decipher. A set of modernist panels 
purporting to represent the symbols of the Four Evangelists, 
was exhibited in Paris a few years ago; public opinion was 
unmistakably hostile. 


Good taste and the sense of fitness dictate that the furnishing 
and ornamentation of a church should be designed to form one 
harmonious whole, with the altar, the hallowed site of the 
Sacrifice and the Presence, for which the building exists, as 
the focal point. A church overcrowded with miscellaneous 
articles, purchased from the manufacturers or inflicted by mis- 
guided benefactors, is an exhibition of disorder in confusion 
usurping unity in variety. Before introducing a new statue one 
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should consider whether it is really needed, whether it will 
blend or clash with the surroundings, what purpose it will serve 
in relation to the whole. There are beautiful churches which 
suffer violence from the presence of too many statues; others, 
still, worse, from assortments of odd sizes, some being abjectly 
small, some preposterously large. We have seen a gigantic, 
St. Joseph towering over all the other statues, and seeming to 
dominate everything in the church. In one instance it was only 
after the numerous plaster images, set on small tables against 
the walls and columns, had been cleared out, that the parish- 
ioners, and indeed the clergy, awoke to a full appreciation of 
the beautiful architectural lines of their church. 


It is advisable to ponder well before setting up a statue of 
a newly canonized saint. One may say without disrespect that 
even the saints are subject to the vagaries of fashion: often 
enough the popular saint of one generation is displaced by 
another in the next. It is saddening to find shabby and neglected, 
poked away in a dim corner, the statue of a saint which, one 
may presume, was purchased in the enthusiasm of his popularity. 


In doubt as to correct liturgical practice one can never go 
far wrong in following the example of what is acknowledged to 
be the best. 


In England at present the two most important centres of 
liturgical life and art are Westminster Cathedral and Buckfast 
Abbey; there are others, of course, but so far, these are the 
best known and the most frequented. The Cathedral and the 
Abbey are of first-rate value to the liturgical student in that 
they represent two contrasting developments of art, that of the 
Eastern Empire and that of Medizval Western Europe, directed 
towards the same ends. It would be interesting if one could 
know how many persons amongst the thousands of visitors who 
have entered Westminster Cathedral during a year, have noticed 
that statues are missing. Actually there are four, but for our 
practical consideration these can be reduced to two, for the 
great St. Peter is exceptional, and the fine marble statue of 
the Sacred Heart is enshrined in the secluded little chapel at 
the extreme end of the north aisle. Of the remaining two, one 
is the Pieta, a conventional group, discreetly placed in a bay 
near the entrance to the Lady Chapel, and the other a St. 
Anthony. The latter is a poor little figure of the commercial 
type, wholly unworthy of the rich decorations and monumental 
grandeur of the building. One can easily imagine how unsightly 
would be the effect if statues of this kind were similarly placed 
in front of all the massive piers of the cathedral. 


Buckfast, on the other hand, has many statues; but every one 
is an architectural figure and is an integral part of one or 
other of the elegant little altars which have decorative value 
and are included in the general architectural scheme. There 
is nothing unwarranted or exaggerated in concluding that statues 
may well be dispensed with in churches of Byzantine or basilican 
character: this conclusion is supported by at least one modern 

B 
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architect of distinction, the Rev. Benedict Williamson who has 
expressed a preference for pictures. 


Mosaic, the proper medium, is too costly for the ordinary 
parish church, but paintings, whether directly on the wall or 
on stretched canvas, make an excellent substitute. In one of 
the best of Fr. Williamson’s churches there is no statue of 
Our Lady; instead, an enlarged copy of a Beuron Madonna, 
painted in oils and set in an architectural frame, forms a reredos 
above the lady altar. The enlargement is skilfully proportioned, 
and the result is expressive of simple dignity and devotional 
charm. In the new church of Corpus Christi at Weston-super- 
Mare, a pleasing use has been made of Arundel Prints. The 
well-known reproductions of the famous Masaccio frescos illus- 
trating the life of St. Peter have been framed triptychwise, and 
constructed into a retable for a side-altar. The arrangement 
bears the stamp of good taste and originality, and might well 
be imitated. The Church of St. Simon Stock at Putney has 
been much improved by wall-paintings. Miss C. Giles, a member 
of the Guild of Catholic Artists and Craftsmen, has painted 
groups of adoring angels on either side of the altar. The figures 
are in the Angelico manner, but have interesting modern faces; 
the lovely soft tones give the appearance of real fresco. After 
seeing these delightful groups, no one would wish for angels 
in coloured plaster. 


At a recent meeting of the Guild of Catholic Artists and 
Craftsmen, Mr. Long, of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
delivered a fascinating lecture on Old English Ecclesiastical 
Wall Paintings. The subject stimulated thoughts on the possi- 
bilities of a revival. Gothic architecture, using the term in 
the accepted but not quite correct sense, to include the several 
developments, found room for a generous display of statuary, 
but rarely were individual statues divorced from the architectural 
setting. In medieval churches it was not customary to disturb 
the good order of the whole by depositing assorted statues in 
positions chosen only for convenience. In parish churches 
wall-paintings fulfilled the purpose of our statues; and with 
great advantages, for they were decorative and unobtrusive, and 
requiring no floor space were never in the way. Sometimes 
an image was painted within a niche so that the niche did 
service as a frame. Incidentally it is interesting to note that 
the many English wall-paintings which have been discovered 
in recent years, reveal something of the popular devotions of 
old Catholic times. St. Christopher was a general favourite 
and usually filled a space opposite the south porch, so that he 
was seen immediately by all. comers. Not less popular were 
St. John Baptist, St. Peter, St. Thomas Becket, and St. 
Catharine of Alexandria. No doubt it will take a long time 
to oust the manufactured statue. Appreciation of artistic values 
does not normally come with suddenness ; it comes with a process 
of slow growth accompanied by conscious effort. Yet, as with 
wine and music and all the great good things of life, once a 
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taste for the best has been acquired there can be no going back 
to the inferior. 


Our statuary cannot remain uninfluenced by the trend of 
improvement in ecclesiastical art which we have observed, and 
already a sparse but significant crop of good statues has sprung 
up. The authorities of St. Joseph’s College, Upholland, have 
given an exemplary lead in their choice of a statue of St. John 
of God. This statue, the work of Mr. P. Lindsey Clark, was 
one of the most striking exhibits of the exhibition of the Guild 
of Catholic Artists and Craftsmen held last summer at Foyle’s 
Gallery. It is a remarkable instance of a maximum of effect 
rendered with economy of line and extreme simplicity of treat- 
ment. The stone itself has affinity with the rugged exterior 
of the gentle saint. The artist has caught him, as it were, in 
an attitude, at a gesture, which expresses his life, his character, 
his very soul. He gazes into God; to his heart he clasps his 
Crucifix, the key with which he unlocks the secrets to be written 
down in the book which he holds ready with his right hand. 
Mr. Clark’s statue of Our Lady of Lourdes, lately completed 
for the Benedictine Church of St. Mary, at Warrington, is a 
courageous departure from convention. Blessed Bernadette’s 
avowal that the popular statue of the Grotto, the best of many 
attempts, was not her Lady, leaves the artist free to seek his 
own vision in her account of what happened. Compared with 
the Grotto version the Warrington statue illustrates the difference 
between prettiness and beauty; at the same time, anyone 
acquainted with Bernadette’s history would at once recognize 
it as Our Lady of Lourdes. At first, these two statues were 
received with some uneasiness: we learn that admiration daily 
increases on the part of those who live with them, and that 
is the surest proof of their possessing the permanent qualities 
of beauty which make a thing a joy for ever. There are two 
of Mr. Clark’s statues, the Sacred Heart and St. Helen, in 
the splendid Dominican Church of Holy Cross, Leicester. The 
Sacred Heart expresses also the Kingship of Christ; the figure 
is majestic, and there is sublime mysticism in the jewelled 
Crown of Thorns. The Dominican fathers have placed another 
of Mr. Clark’s statues, a Madonna enthroned, over the entrance 
of their new school at Haverstock Hill. The work is charac- 
teristically invested with dignified simplicity. With that superior 
skill, which is the birthright of the Catholic artist, Mr. Clark 
has blended the divine with the human. The Infant which the 
Mother holds forth to greet the scholars is delightfully human, 
but from the work itself any Catholic child would understand 
that He is the Son of God. This Madonna will ever be enshrined 
affectionately in the memory of the children who attend the 
school. 


Mr. Clark has merited the distinction of contributing to 
Westminster Cathedral; the Christ in the centre of the choir- 
screen, and the St. George in the Soldiers’ Chapel, panels in 
relief, are his, and also the satisfying figures of the Christmas 
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Crib. Interesting examples of his style can be seen at the new 
offices of the Southwark Rescue Society, the plaque of the 
Madonna, above the entrance; at the Church of St. Lawrence, 
Feltham, the Christ in Majesty with the Four Evangelists, in 
the tympanum of the west doorway ; the font with its strikingly 
original symbolic decorations, and the fascinating panel of St. 
Lawrence, on the front wall of the presbytery. It is worth 
mentioning that four members of the Guild had a part in the 
making of the Feltham font; the architect, the sculptor, the 
metal-worker, and the carver of the wooden cover. 


The two great statues designed for Liverpool Cathedral are 
too important to be overlooked. Mr. Jagger’s massive statue 
of Christ the King has all the strength and character that one 
would look for in a work by the creator of the Gunners’ 
Memorial. Mr. Reid Dick’s Our Lady of Liverpool is graceful 
and lovely, but somewhat deficient in architectural qualities, 
and the face does not adequately express what a Catholic expects 
to find in an image of the Mother of God. 


To discuss the new altar-piece of Buckfast Abbey, a stupendous 
work of unique interest which adds a happy note of finality 
to the interior, would take us too far from our subject. The 
magnificent retable calls for a passing reference in that the main 
subject is composed of silver-gilt statues of Our Lord and the 
Twelve Apostles. At a close view, the attention of the beholder 
is immediately arrested by the strong individuality of each 
figure. 

Good statues must inevitably be costly. The work of an artist 
cannot be apprised in the commercial terms which suit the mass 
productions of the manufacturer’s mould. On the other hand, 
with the amount of money that is often spent on half a dozen 
or more plaster reproductions, to the disfigurement of the 
church, one or two good statues could be obtained. A statue 
which is a work of art will always be a precious possession, 
will outlast many plaster articles, and in the long run will have 
a more edifying influence. 
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MORAL CASES 


PRIVATE PRAYER IN PRE-REFORMATION CHURCHES. 


Titius is in the habit of entering the ancient Cathedrals of 
this country, and other pre-Reformation Churches now - in 
Protestant hands, when no Protestant service is being performed, 
and there praying for the return of this country, and of the 
formerly Catholic shrine, to the Faith. He is motived by the 
facts (a) that this is in itself a good thing; (b) that at least 
some Catholic worship and reparation are thus offered in the 
desecrated shrine; and (c) that Catholics are encouraged at 
times to do this, e.g., the annual Catholic visit to the Shrine 
of St. Edward at Westminster. On the other hand, he is aware 
of the possibility of scandal at being seen praying in a Protestant 
place of worship; also he is afraid there may be some positive 
prohibition of the practice, when not specially authorized by 
authority, as in the above case of St. Edward’s Shrine. What 
is to be answered? (H.D.) 


REPLY. 


The principle is stated in an Instruction of the Holy Office, 
given for the faithful of Kentucky, January 13th, 1818: ‘‘ An 
liceat Catholicis adire templa haereticorum? Licere, si adeant 
merae curiositatis causa, absyue ulla communicatione in sacris, 
in qua talis aditus communiter habeatur pro actu protestativo 
falsae religionis; quandoquidem sicuti profana aedificia, sic et 
templa haereticorum adire, est actus per se indifferens; qui non 
nisi a pravo fine, vel ex circumstantiis efficitur malus. Malus 
nimirium efficitur: 1. Si quis ea adeat animo adsistendi sacris 
haereticorum functionibus; 2. vel etiam sine tali animo, si 
ingressus ipse in haereticorum ecclesias aliquam inferat vel 
inferre videatur cum iisdem haereticis in divinis communi- 
cationem, hinc et scandali occasionem praebeat....4. Vel 
utrumque communiter habeatur veluti tessera unius eiusdemque 
communionis catholicorum et acatholicorum.’’! 


The reply is concerned chiefly with permitting such visits 
curiositatis causa, and I know of no definite instruction which 
covers exactly the point raised above. But it is clear, both 
from this text and from other instructions, that what is 
absolutely forbidden is communicating in the worship of heretics. 
even though the prayers said contain nothing heretical. There- 
fore, the action in question is “‘ actus per se indifferens.’’ The 
Church even tolerates, for proportionately grave reasons, the 
use for public Catholic worship of a building which belongs 
to non-Catholics, or is used alternately by Catholics and non- 


1 Gasparri, Fontes, IV, p. 130. 
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Catholics, as for example the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
in Jerusalem.’ 


Granted its intrinsic lawfulness, the question can be answered 
only by applying the Voluntarium Indirectum principle to each 
individual case, as Priimmer carefully notes.? The point to be 
examined is whether the possible scandal, or danger of perversion, 
is compensated by a proportionately grave cause justifying the 
practice. In the case of public Catholic worship in non-Catholic 
churches, the permission of the Ordinary must be obtained, as 
is done, presumably, in the case of St. Edward’s Shrine, or 
in, the case of Mass celebrated in the ruins of a monastic church. 
But an individual may arrive at a prudent decision, if necessary, 
by consulting a confessor, in determining the lawfulness of 
private prayer. If one may consider the generality of cases 
of this kind, it appears that, whereas it is the exception to 
tolerate the presence of a Catholic at non-Catholic religious 
rites, it would be rather the exception to prohibit the practice 
of private prayer in a pre-Reformation Church. For it would 
only be in exceptional cases that any scandal or danger of 
perversion would arise. A recent convert, for example, in a 
Cathedral town, should not be allowed to visit the Cathedral 
for private prayer ; there is some danger of perversion. Likewise, 
no Catholic should use a pre-Reformation Church which is now 
devoted by Anglicans to a close imitation of ‘“‘ Roman ”’ rites; 
there is also possibility of scandal. Similarly, one should not 
visit a pre-Reformation Church situated in one’s own parish; 
there would be danger of giving scandal to the Catholic popu- 
lation. But, apart from such cases, no bad result can usually 
be anticipated. On the contrary, it is good for the sacred 
building to be used occasionally by the faithful for whom it 
was erected, and I believe it is a fairly common practice for 
the clergy to recite their Office in such churches. ese 


THE ELEVEN O’CLOCK RULE. 


Could you give the chapter and verse of what is known as 
the ‘‘ eleven o’clock rule ’’? 


Is it lawful during “ summer time ”’ to extend the hour to 
midnight? (X.) 


REPLY. 


The Fourth Provincial Council of Westminster, Decretum XI, 
n.10 (page 231), states the law in very general terms. ‘ Ne facile 
nimis aut frequenter ad loca publici concursus et recreationis, 
licet honesta sint, se conferant, ne tempus inutiliter terentes in 
suspicionem animi minus sacerdotalis cadant. Ad presbyterium, 
seclusis necessitatis vel charitatis officiis, sub nocte maturius 
redeant. . . . Dilectissimum ergo clerum peramanter in Domino 


2 Cf. Holy Office, June sth, 1889; Gasparri, Fontes, IV, p. 447. 
3 Theol, Moralis, ed. 1931, Vol. I, p. 373. 
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hortamur ut, praedictas inhibitiones non tantum secundum 
litteram, sed etiam secundum spiritum pie interpretantes, easdem 
sancte observent.’’ The fixing of the hour at eleven o’clock is 
due to an episcopal law, the source of which must be sought 
either in the diocesan synods or in regulations promulgated 
by the Ordinary at other times. Thus, in Westminster, the 
hour is mentioned in the Forty-third Synod (1909), n. 6, and 
the law is re-affirmed as a grave obligation in the Forty-fourth 
Synod (1915), X. 3. In Liverpool the hour is mentioned as “ a 
new decree’ in Decreta and Precepta, a useful summary ‘of 
diocesan laws issued in 1923; it is contained under the heading 
‘“* Assistant Priests’ (IV, 2b). No doubt some equivalent law 
exists in other English dioceses. 


Canon 33 states: ‘‘In supputandis horis diei standum est 
communi loci usui; sed in privata Missae celebratione, in 
privata horarum canonicarum recitatione, in sacra communione 
recipienda et in jejunii vel abstinentiae lege servanda, licet 
alia sit usualis loci supputatio, potest quis sequi loci tempus 
aut locale sive verum sive medium, aut legale sive regionale sive 
aliud extraordinarium.’’ Apart, therefore from the exceptions 
mentioned in the canon, the hour of the ‘‘ eleven o’clock rule ”’ 
must be determined according to the common usage of the 
district, and it is unlawful to extend it to midnight. 

E. J. M. 


POWERS OF AN ORDINARY AND CANON 1990. 


In view of the declaration of the Holy Office, January 27th, 
1928, that the matrimonial causes of non-Catholics cannot be 
admitted without permission from the Holy See, are we to 
understand that the summary procedure of Canon 1990-1992 is 
included in this rule? (D.F.) 


REPLY. 


The decision of the Holy Office (A.A.S., XX, 1928, p. 75) was 
to the effect that a non-Catholic could not in future act as 
plaintiff in matrimonial causes; it did not forbid the Catholic 
party of a mixed marriage to bring his case before the judgment 
of the diocesan tribunal. Canon 1990 states that in cases where 
the existence of the impediments of disparity of worship, Holy 
Orders, solemn vow, ligamen, consanguinity, affinity and spiritual 
relationship, can be proved to exist from certain and authentic 
documents, to which no exception can be taken, and where it 
is equally certain that no dispensation has been granted, the 
formalities of a trial need not be observed; the Ordinary may 
declare the nullity of these marriages after citing the parties 
and consulting the defensor vinculi. It was thought by some 
that the summary procedure of this canon was included in the 
prohibition issued by the Holy Office; e.g., by a writer in the 
Ecclesiastical Review, September, 1931, page 308, and this view 
was well-founded, especially if the process, though summary, 
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is to be regarded as judicial and not merely administrative. 
A later writer (January, 1932, page 68) took the opposite view 
and supported it by quoting a declaration of the Holy Office 
given in 1931 to the Bishop of Harrisburg: ‘ praefatum casum 
(i.e., disparitatis cultus ad instantiam partis acatholicae) ab 
ipso Ordinario pertractari posse ad normam canonum 1990-1992.”’ 
A similar declaration has been received in other places and, 
even though the text has not been published in the Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, it is an official interpretation which all may 
safely follow. The matter is summarized in Jus Pontificium, 
1932, pages 59 and 134, and in Apollinaris, 1933, page 134. 

E. J. 


MASS OBLIGATIONS. 


It has been the practice for the rector of a parish to say 
four Masses annually for the donor of a capital sum which 
produces an annual dividend for the support of the parish. On 
investigating the will of the testator it is discovered that the 
sum was left absolutely, without any condition attached, but 
that the executor had requested the Masses to be said; all the 
former rectors of the Church gladly complied with the request 
and the obligation of saying the Masses has come to be regarded 
as one of strict justice. Was this a correct conclusion? (C.D.) 


REPLY. 


It does not necessarily follow that the testator put no condition 
on his charitable bequest. For, anterior to 1919, when the 
legality of bequests for Masses was decided in the House of 
Lords, solicitors would not imperil the legality of a bequest by 
specifying more closely that the offering of Mass was connected 
with it; the bequest was left absolutely and the testator’s wishes 
were confided to his executor in a document distinct from the 
will. If the investigations made in the above case reveal that 
the obligation arose in this way, it is certain that the Masses 
are due on a title of justice: ‘‘ In ultimis voluntatibus in bonum 
Ecclesiae serventur, si fieri possit, solemnitates juris civilis; 
hae si omissae fuerint, haeredes moneantur ut testatoris volun- 
tatem adimpleant ’’ (Canon 1513 §2). A reply of the Codex 
Commission, February 17th, 1930, decided that the word 
moneantur was ‘‘ preceptive.’’ Hence the Masses are due from 
a contract ‘‘ do ut facias’’ as mentioned in Canon 1544. 


If, on the contrary, it is established that the intention of 
the testator contained no such condition, directly or indirectly, 
and that the request for Masses was entirely due to the initiative 
of the executor, there is clearly no obligation of justice involved ; 
it is a matter of gratitude or charity which, from the nature 
of the case, must be left to the rector of the Church. 

If the investigation leaves it doubtful to which of these two 
categories the subject belongs, the doubt should be solved by 
consulting the Ordinary and abiding by his er + 2 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


By THE Rev. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 


THE POWER TO ATTACH INDULGENCES TO PIOUS OBJECTS. 


Hitherto, such associations as the Catholic Truth Society, the 
Pious Union of the Clergy and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Iaith, have been able to confer on priest-members the 
power to enrich pious works and objects of devotion with 
considerable indulgences. A decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, 
dated March 20th, 1933, has in great part deprived them of 
this privilege. 

From the date of the publication of the decree in the Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis of April 1st, the following concessions made 
to pious associations are everywhere abrogated : 

the power of granting to private priests the faculty or indult 
(1) to bless objects of devotion and attach to them the Apostolic 
Indulgences or the indulgences of Saint Bridget, (2) to bless 
rosaries and enrich them with various indulgences, (3) to bless 
crucifives for the purpose of gaining the indulgences of the 
Way of the Cross or a Plenary Indulgence at death, (4) to 
impart the Papal Blessing at the end of sermons, (5) to have 
the personal favour of a privileged altar. 


All priests who will in future desire to obtain such faculties 
may only receive them directly and immediately from the Sacred 
Penitentiary, after a special commendatory letter has been 
forwarded by the Ordinary. 

So far the decree affects ‘‘ pious associations,’ including 
confraternities, sodalities and Third Orders. A further enact- 
ment abolishes the privilege, held by certain Religious Orders 
and Congregations, of conferring on priests who are not members 
of the Order or Congregation, the faculty to bless rosaries and 
enrich them with indulgences, to attach to crucifixes the 
indulgences of the Way of the Cross, or to erect Stations of 
the Cross. Henceforth, while Religious retain these special 
faculties for themselves, other priests may obtain them from 
the Sacred Penitentiary only (A.A.S., XXV, p. 170). 


These sweeping reforms are announced as part of a deliberate 
policy—rei sacrarum Indulgentiarum reformandae. They have 
already provoked considerable discussion. Perhaps a minimum 
of comment will be sufficient here. The decrees directly affect 
pious associations and Religious Orders or Congregations, rather 
than particular priests. A pious association on the one hand, 
or an Order or Congregation on the other, may not in future 
extend the powers under discussion, to priest-members in the 
first case, to non-Religious in the second. There is nothing 


to indicate that the decree is retrospective. Hence it appears 
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certain that a priest who received such faculties before April 1st 
retains them for as long as they are shown to have been 
granted—for life in the case of life-members. Ordinary members 
no doubt retain the same faculties conditionally—precisely in 
the way they received them. It seems clear that the basis of 
their privilege is membership, and not, e.g., the annual sub- 
scription. To lose one’s membership for any cause—for instance, 
by failing to meet an essential yearly obligation—is to forfeit 
the privileges which it secured ; once this has happened, member- 
ship may be renewed, but the privileges can no longer be 
restored. Conversely, by continuing one’s membership acquired 
before April 1st, one may reasonably claim to exercise faculties 
given without any time-limit, even though the powers of the 
grantor have since been curtailed (cf. canon 78). 


SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN SPAIN. 


An Encyclical ‘‘ Dilectissima nobis,’’ dated June 3rd, followed 
close upon the passing of the law against ‘“ religious professions 
and Congregations ”’ in Spain. 

The Holy Father contrasts the glories of Spain’s Catholic 
history with the attempts made by her present rulers to destroy 
the Faith, and with it the sure foundations of civil greatness. 
More than once, through Papal Legate and in public addresses, 
he has protested against attacks on Catholic sentiment which 
are anything but conducive to the desired civic harmony. 


The recent law is an unjust assault upon Religion and a gross 
violation of boasted Republican freedom. To say this, is not 
to condemn the Republican régime. The Church is not hostile 
to any just administration—kingly or. republican, aristocratic 
or popular. In proof of this, witness the numerous Concordats 
signed by the Holy See with modern States, particularly with 
those States which, since the Great War, have substituted 
republican for royal control. From such Concordats, Republics 
have had nothing to fear: on the contrary, no slight advantages 
have accrued from friendly relations with the Church. Spain’s 
present rulers know this well, and are under no illusion about 
the willingness of the Holy See to co-operate in a peaceful 
settlement. Under great provocation, the Spanish episcopate, 
clergy and laity have behaved as good Catholics. They have 
not only refrained from civil war, but have supplied, by their 
discipline, the most powerful factor for peace. 


The separation of Church and State, threatened in the 
‘¢ Constitution ’”? and now carried into effect, is really an 
attempt to exclude God. A policy of this kind, denounced 
elsewhere and particularly in the Encyclical on Christ the King, 
is utterly preposterous and impious in a profoundly Catholic 
country, such as Spain. But if the conscience of the Spanish 
people, of its youth especially, is hurt by the new law, the 
authority of the government is also bound to suffer. The 
rejection of Catholic doctrine concerning the divine origin and 
sanctions of civil authority, and the duty of submission, removes 
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one of the strongest supports of any régime. Realizing this, 
not a few laicizing nations have, at least in practice, reversed! 
their policy. 

Untaught by the experience of others, the Spanish legislature 
has decreed a division which insults the faith of the nation, 
one which, imposed in the name of liberty, proceeds to the 
denial of common rights, and seeks to subject the Church and 
her ministers to the caprice of public officials. While all 
opinions are declared lawful, exception is taken to the teachings 
of a Church to which almost all Spaniards give their allegiance. 
Restrictions are imposed on religious instruction in public 
institutions; religious processions are controlled by civil 
magistrates; their consent is required for administering the 
sacraments to the dying, or for carrying out a religious funeral. 


Although the ‘‘ Constitution ’’ guarantees to all the power to 
possess property, an unjust exception is made against the 
Catholic Church, which is deprived of all church buildings: 
episcopal residences, presbyteries, seminaries and monasteries 
are all declared the property of the nation. And while a limited 
use of such buildings for religious purposes is envisaged by 
the law, on buildings so used a tax is imposed. How precarious 
the Church’s use of her own property will be, is obvious. It 
will depend on the payment of a tax, to be met somehow or 
other after available funds have been confiscated. The clause 
that the Church may retain what is necessary is all but worthless, 
since the decision will rest with the civil authority. 


The decree of confiscation extends to moveable property 
also. Liturgical vestments, statues, pictures, sacred vessels 
and precious ornaments are severally written down as State 
possessions. No regard is had for their sacredness, no guarantees 
are given, no compensation offered. The churches, too, Spain’s 
pride, shrines of the arts and monuments of history, houses 
of God and of prayer, are transferred to the State, or rather 
placed at the mercy of rulers who have already shown their 
indifference to, or contempt of, the Catholic religion. The 
revenues of the Spanish clergy are reduced to such an extent 
that neither the obligations agreed to in the Concordat, nor 
even the claims of ordinary justice, are heeded. 


Unjust suspicions of anti-Republican projects have been 
fastened on Religious Congregations to stir the populace against 
them. They have had to submit to endless reports, inventories, 
inspections, and are heavily burdened with the demands thrust 
upon them. Forbidden to teach, or to perform any work to 
gain their living honourably, they are made liable to taxation, 
although it is proved that, in their impoverished state, payment 
will be impossible. Moreover, the poor will suffer through this 
law, by the interruption of those works of charity which have 
for centuries been a credit to Spain. There is, however, one 
consoling thought in the certainty that Spain’s generous peoples 
will strive hard to meet the pressing need. 


* The attack upon Religious who have consecrated their lives 
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to God is an insult to the Divine Majesty and to the religion 
which God has established. Thus the Society of Jesus, one of 
the strongest supports of the See of Peter, is proscribed in the 
land where Ignatius of Loyola was born. The Roman Pontiff 
is not expressly named, but his authority is in fact declared 
alien to the Spanish nation; as though his divinely-appointed 
office is anywhere foreign, Christ’s authority a lessening of human 
authority, or spiritual power opposed to temporal. The only 
motive is to deliver the flock into the hands of false shepherds. 
But history—even recent history—has shown that attempts to 
sever nations from Christ’s Vicar more often result in drawing 
them closer to him. 


The right to teach is granted to all other classes: it is denied 
to Religious Orders and Congregations of men, who have devoted 
their lives to teaching with all the enthusiasm of apostles and 
with conspicuous and acknowledged success. The law makes a 
mockery of the rights of parents in education and their free 
choice of teachers. The property of Religious has been forcibly 
seized, the testamentary provisions of benefactors ignored. It 
is no secret that these acts of spoliation have been perpetrated 
with a view to destroying Christian education. 


On these grounds, the Supreme Pontiff strongly and solemnly 
denounces and condemns the new law, and declares it void of 
all binding power in face of the indubitable rights of the Catholic 
Church, 


Spaniards should use all means which the law or circumstances 
may place at their command to induce the government to alter 
its enactments and replace them by Christian laws. They should 
be zealous in instructing their children-in Christian principles, 
especially in days when the recent divorce laws threaten to 
destroy the sanctity of the home. In view of the common danger, 
private feuds and factions must give way to the cause of country 
and religion. The Pope therefore urges an increased membership 
of ‘“‘Catholic Action’’ to promote the study of Christian principles 
and to safeguard Catholic interests, outside the channels of 
political parties. 


The Encyclical concludes with the apostolic blessing and a 


prayer that the Holy Year may see a complete reconciliation 
(A.A.8., XXV, p. 261). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Enquiries Into Religion and Culture. By Christopher Dawson. 
(Sheed & Ward. 8s. 6d. net.) 


The appearance of a new book by Mr. Dawson is always an 
occasion of rejoicing to thoughtful Catholics. Not only do they 
know that it will provide them with an intellectual treat; they 
realize too that his writings are admirably suited to appeal. to 
all cultivated readers, and that they increase the prestige of 
the Catholic Church in scholarly circles. His new book consists 
of essays which have already appeared in other quarters, but 
which the author has done well to collect into a handy and 
well-printed volume. They are arranged in three groups, the 
first dealing with actual political and economic problems—the 
world crisis, Bolshevism, Fascism (on which he passes an 
extremely well-balanced verdict) and industrialism; the second 
group treats of some broad ‘‘ cultural’ questions (cycles of 
civilization, religion and civilization, etc.) ; the third is concerned 
with more directly religious matters, and includes two essays 
of outstanding importance, one on Islamic mysticism and the 
other on St. Augustine and his age. In spite of the value and 
interest of all the essays, many readers will probably consider 
that the introduction to the book, in which Mr. Dawson criticizes 
the Marxist conception of history, is the most useful contribution 
he could have made to our literature at the present moment, 
and they will be particularly grateful to him for it. There 
is a growing power in Mr. Dawson’s work, an increasing 
maturity of judgment and of treatment, which augurs well for 
the future. This can be seen, for example, by comparing the 
introduction just referred to with the essay on industrialism, 
written in the War years, which, though it says much that is 
sane and true, fails to take account of the decline of the birth-rate 
in the Western world. L. W. 
The Pilgrim’s Guide to Rome. By Capt. Clifford Constable, 

O.B.E., M.C. (Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 4s. 6d.) 


This is really a marvel of compactness and completeness ; it is 
exactly what the pilgrim needs. He does not want a bulky 
volume; and this he can slip easily into his coat pocket. He 
wants a book which will tell him what are the chief things to see 
in Rome, where to find them, how to reach them easily and 
cheaply. All this he finds in Captain Constable’s little book. 
The pilgrim as such is not a student of pagan archeology, and so 
his chief interest is not in the ancient glories of republican or 
imperial Rome, but in Rome the centre of the Catholic Church, 
the city of beautiful churches, the city sanctified by the blood of 
the martyrs, and hallowed by the presence of the Vicar of Christ. 
And this is the Rome presented to the reader of the Pilgrim’s 
Guide; though there is no lack also of information on pagan 
antiquities. But perhaps the - difficulty that confronts the 
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visitor who has only a few days to spend in the Eternal City is 
that of distributing the brief time at his disposal. The 
accommodating author of the Guide divides it up for him. 
Programmes for ten days’ visits are carefully planned, and ample 
information concerning everything of interest is provided. 
Allowance is made for an audience with the Holy Father, and the 
pilgrim is told how to arrange for it, how to dress for it, what 
places he may visit on his way to it, and how he can most profit- 
ably employ what remains of the day after it is over. He is told 
how to gain the Jubilee indulgence and there is also a special 
programme arranged for the Sunday. The pilgrim who has this 
book need spend no money on taxis. Wherever he wants to go, 
he is told how to get there by tram or by omnibus, and even how 
much it is likely to cost him. To show him the way round 
St. Peter’s he has an excellent plan of the basilica; to show him 
the way round the city there is a good, detachable map; and to 
find anything in the Guide itself, he can consult a very good 
index. The Pilgrim’s Guide is certainly cheap at four shillings 
and sixpence. 


G. D.S. 


Maundy Thursday. By Francois Mauriac, translated from the 
French by Harold F. Kynaston-Snell. (Burns Oates & 
Washbourne. pp. viii., 98. 3s. 6d.) 


This is not a theological or a liturgical compendium, but just 
a series of short meditations on the Holy Eucharist, inspired 
by the ceremonies of Maundy Thursday. The author is a French 
Catholic novelist. The meditations make no pretence to profound 
learning; they are simple studies of the Faith, whose very 
simplicity is their appeal. They are really destined for the 
non-Christian reader, in the hope that he may be persuaded 
by the author’s name to turn the pages, and thus, almost .in 
spite of himself, learn the rudiments of our doctrine of, and 
our devotion to, the Blessed Sacrament. 

J. CARTMELL. 


En Contact avec Dieu, R. P. Sunn, de la Compagnie de Jésus, 
Traduit de Vanglais avec Vautorisation de l’auteur par 
Adam de Mordes. (pp. 56. Avignon, Aubanel. 3 frs; 
abroad 3 frs. 30.) 


In 1921 Fr. Joseph Sunn produced with Messrs. Burns and 
Oates a little book, In Touch With God, to introduce to lay- 
people the practice of simple affective prayer. Its value is 
attested by an introductory letter from His Eminence Cardinal 
Bourne and a preface by His Eminence Cardinal Gasquet. 
Says the latter: ‘‘ Those who will take the trouble to study 
Fr. Sunn’s advice will find that this union with God in prayer 
is not so difficult as many suppose it to be.’’ The title page 
is curiously in error; Fr. Sunn is a secular priest of Westminster 
and Rector of New Southgate ; he is not a Jesuit. ‘ 
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THE CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 
I. ROME. 


By THE Rey. RicHArD L. SmitH, Ph.D., M.A., 
Vice-Rector of the English College. 


Recently Signor Mussolini announced to the Senate that the 
Four Power Pact had just been initialled at the Palazzo 
Venezia by the representatives of England, France, Italy and 
Germany. This is good news after all the false rumours of the 
past month. But we must not be too sanguine. The Pact has 
yet to be ratified and there are not wanting pessimists who 
hold that the changes made in the document to secure agreement 
have emptied it of most of its value. This is facile criticism ; 
whether it will ever be true depends upon the spirit with which 
the Pact is put into operation. It has won one victory for 
peace already by breaking the threat of a divided Europe. Some 
thought that the very word REVISION would produce this 
dreaded cleavage, but the fact that France has agreed to the 
text, and the gratified tribute Mussolini recently paid to her 
European sense and to her sincerity in the work of pacification 
have mercifully shown the alarmists to be wrong. 


This threatened division of Europe was almost along the same 
lines as during the War, with Germany leading the revisionist 
and France the status quo parties. What Versailles has done 
has been to divide the world ‘‘ into many Sovereign States 
most unequally, some great peoples having plenty of land and 
opportunity, while others have neither great colonial possessions 
nor adequate domestic supplies of material.’”’” Germany with 
a population of sixty-six millions has lost all her colonies; the 
Polish Corridor has taken territory from her in Europe and 
cut her off from her province of East Prussia; the Upper Silesia 
award gave three-fourths of its industrial wealth to Poland. 
‘“‘The line arbitrarily drawn divided fuel from materials and 
factories from their accustomed workmen?’’ Austria has been 
reduced to an uneconomic unit with Vienna, too big a capital 
city for the size of the State. Hungary has lost over three 
million Magyars and many Germans to the Little Entente; the 
boundaries dictated to Bulgaria are such that her capital, Sofia, 
lies within range of enemy gunfire. All these countries look 
upon revision of the four dictated treaties as an act of belated 
justice. I am not arguing about the rights of the case, but 
simply about the dangers of the situation; and therefore we 
should recognize that these countries are labouring under a sense 
of injustice and that their policies aim consistently at having 
this injustice righted. 


In opposition, the Successionist States, Poland and the Little 
Entente, have steadily combatted all attempts at revision, and 
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hitherto they have had the powerful patronage of France. It 
has, therefore, been left to the two outside Powers, Italy and 
England, to view the situation dispassionately and realistically. 
England took the initiative at Locarno, Italy is now taking 
it over this Pact, which by drawing France into a permanent 
committee with Germany and the two neutrals, bridges the 
widening gap, and holds out hope of no further hardening of 
opposition. The economic crisis, whatever its manifold evils, 
has probably made for peace on the whole, because it gave 
statesmen so much more to consider than political ambitions. 


The battle will now be over the interpretation of Article 19 
of the League Covenant, which provided the machinery for 
changing particular provisions of the Treaties should they 
threaten the peace of the world. France is expected to champion 
the new States, Germany the old, England and Italy to act 
as Umpires. The dangers are obvious. Hitlerism in Germany 
will have to tread carefully and avoid such revolting speeches 
as Von Papen’s appeal to German women to bear sons for the 
battlefield; France will have to be very patient with a new 
national revolution, which cannot be expected to acquire all the 
circumspection of an experienced régime in a moment; England 
and Italy both benefited by the Treaties themselves, and will 
need to prove their impartiality. The Holy Father’s comment 
will be made his own by every thinking Catholic: ‘‘ The Four 
Power Pact is now attained and offers the world the precious 
security of ten years of peace, of easier mutual understanding 
and easier reconciliation of interests, albeit difficult and warring 
interests. We have, not only the right, but also the duty of 
attributing what has been gained, at least in great part, to 
the prayers of so many holy souls, of so many souls consecrated 
to ‘God, of so many little ones, invalids and sufferers.”” The 
moral is obvious. We must give thanks to God for what has 
been achieved, but because the dangers are still very real we 
must go on praying that they may all be surmounted. 


I spoke last month of the Vatican’s patience with Spain. The 
situation there is now very obscure. The iniquitous bill for- 
bidding educational work to the religious orders called forth 
a strong encyclical of protest from the Holy Father when the 
President, after long hesitation, finally signed it. Now the 
Government has fallen, but it is difficult to estimate the forces 
at work or to forecast whether the Church will benefit by a 
change of administration. The Osservatore says definitely that 
the irritation of the country over the Cabinet’s démodé anti- 
clericalism has played a large share in its downfall, but that 
does not mean, unfortunately, that its successor will necessarily 
be much better. The President, for instance, is constantly 
described as a devout Catholic in English papers. But Henry 
VIII, for instance, heard Mass to the end of his life, but he 
did the Church untold damage nevertheless. 


There is no need to speak much further of the functions of 
the Holy Year. The significance of the Cappella Papale at the 
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Lateran can have escaped no one; Sunday’s consecration of five 
native bishops in St. Peter’s is only another manifestation of 
the Holy Father’s consistent policy towards the Missions. Every- 
where, then, there is a new springing of hope for the Church. 
Even Russia is not to be excepted, as heroic candidates, who 
have transferred to the Oriental rite, are now being ordained 
to challenge the reign of the devil there. An English Jesuit 
has just received the priesthood at the Russian Church here 
in Rome for this same purpose, the purpose that fired our own 
seminarists in the days of Elizabeth and the Stuarts. Moreover, 
evidence is accumulating that, despite all the Soviet’s efforts, 
not only does Christianity still exist within Russian frontiers, 
but that it is actually making some headway. The arm of 
God is indeed strong, and the grace of the Holy Year is already 
visibly working in the world. May the tale next month be more 
hopeful still. 


II. CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By C. F. MELVILLE. 


1. Austria and Germany. 


The conclusion of the Concordat between the Holy See and 
the Austrian Republic, which I announced in these notes last 
month, is regarded in Vienna as an event of capital importance. 
Although I have not yet seen the full text I am able to give 
some idea of its main provisions. In the first place it regulates 
the relations between Church and State. Amongst the detailed 
matters it deals with are the following: the influence of the 
State in the appointment of Clergy ; the administration of Church 
property; religious instruction in elementary and secondary 
schools ; the appointment of Bishops; the distribution of dioceses ; 
the education of the clergy and the reform of the marriage laws. 


The Austrian Concordat resembles very much other concordats, 
notably those which the Vatican concluded with Bavaria in 1924, 
with Italy in 1929 and with Baden in 1932. But the Austrian 
Concordat is especially notable in the sense that it signalizes 
the particularly Catholic spirit and tradition of Austria at a 
moment when that spirit and that tradition are being threatened 
both from within and without. 


Dr. Dollfuss, the Austrian Chancellor, upon his return home 
from Rome early in June, declared that he was particularly 
pleased that the work for the Concordat was now finally con- 
cluded—an event which since 1855 had seemed impossible. It 
was, he said, a treaty between the Holy See and Austria. He 
had told Cardinal Pacelli, the Papal Secretary of State, that 
the conclusion of the Concordat represented not an end but 
a beginning. It would, he felt sure, create in Austria new 
religious and moral foundations. 


Space does not permit the reproduction in its entirety of the 
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Austrian Chancellor’s speech. But, in the light of the current 
Austrian political developments, both internal and external, and 
in view also of the relation of the political to the religious in 
these developments, the following remarks of Dr. Dollfuss assume 
@ special significance :— 


“« The conclusion of the Concordat is a great thing for Austria. 
It is a great accomplishment. Not least it represents a recognition 


by the Holy See of independent Austria and its work of 
reconstruction.’ 


Dr. Dollfuss utters these words at the very moment when 
the Catholic ideology and the Catholic political tradition in 
Austria are being threatened by German Hitlerism. The words, 
therefore, take on a meaning which the politically trained will 
not be slow to understand. For they convey very plainly that 
in the Chancellor’s view the attempt of Germany to swallow 
Austria in a great Nazi Dritte Reich is opposed to Catholic 
interests, and that, conversely, the continuance of the political 
independence of Austria is an integral part of the preservation 
of the Catholic tradition in Austria. 


As I pointed out in these notes recently the position of the 
Church vis-d-vis Hitlerism in Austria on the one hand and in 
Germany on the other is not the same. In Germany, where 
Hitlerism is the constituted and established régime, the Church 
has recently favoured the building of a bridge between the 
Catholic Centrum and the Hitlerist Government. In Austria, 
however, where the constituted and established régime is the 
Catholic Christian-Social Party, the Church favours the policy 
of Dr. Dollfuss, the policy of resisting a Nazi coup, the policy 
of preserving the independent existence of Austria. The Vatican, 
of course, realizes that Austria has a long Catholic tradition 
behind her. And the Church is not unmindful that the local 
Nazi slogan is: “‘ Without Judea and without Rome we shall 
build a great German edifice.” 


In Germany, moreover, the situation as between the régime 
and the Church, which recently had been improving considerably, 
has lately received a set-back. I refer to the unfortunate 
incident in Munich when an international meeting of Catholic 
apprentices was broken up by Nazi storm-troops. The great 
Catholic gathering at Munich had been convened with the 
consent of the Hitlerist Government, and its opening meeting 
had been addressed by Herr von Papen, the German Vice- 
Chancellor. Nevertheless, the Bavarian Nazis, acting under the 
instructions of the local Nazi Minister of the Interior, Herr 
Wagner, broke up the meeting, brutally man- handling the 
Catholics. The outrages included the clubbing to death of a 
Catholic priest on the steps of the Munich Cathedral. Herr 
Wagner has since been severely admonished by Herr Hitler. 
Nevertheless, the Munich affair—which seemed to suggest that 
Herr Hitler has not yet succeeded in disciplining his lieutenants— 
caused a great shock to Church circles, and the work of 
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reconciliation between the Catholic Centrum and the German 
Government has in consequence been held up. 


The effect in Vienna of the Munich outrage—coming as it did 
about the same time as the German attempt to intimidate 
Austria into accepting a Nazi régime—may readily be imagined. 
Furthermore, there has been the affair of Dr. Wassenbeck, the 
Austrian Press Attaché in Berlin, who was arrested by order 
of Capt. Goehring, and subsequently released, and has now taken 
up a post at the Austrian Legation in London. All these 
developments have strengthened the resolve of Dr. Dollfuss and 
his governmental colleagues to resist to the utmost both the 
local Nazi terrorism and the attempts of the German Nazi 
Government to bully Austria into accepting a Nazi régime (which 
Germany has been doing by infiltrating Austria with German 
Nazi agitators, and by declaring what is virtually an economic 
war on Austria; German tourists having been prevented from 
going to Austria, and German orders for Austrian timber having 
been cancelled, these orders now being placed in Soviet Russia !). 


Dr. Dollfuss has ranged against him the whole force of Nazi 
Germany and the formidable and growing local Austrian Nazi 
movement. On the other hand, he has the bulk of the army 
and the civil service, the Heimwehr, the nobility and the upper 
bourgeoisie behind him. Moreover, he has the moral support 
of the Vatican and the diplomatic support of Signor Mussolini. 


Last May the organization in Austria known as the 
Oesterreichische Front (Austrian Front) co-ordinated its 
activities with those of the Hdellente (Union of Austrian 
Catholic Noblemen) and the Vaterlindische Front (Fatherland 
Front) of which last named organization Chancellor Dollfuss 
is himself a member. The president of the Hdellente, Prince 
Alois Schénburg-Hartenstein, at a great rally, recently declared 
it to be the duty of the Austrian Nobility towards the Austrian 
people “‘ to stand with united force behind the real Austrian and 
Catholic Government of Dr. Dollfuss.”’ 


Dr. Dollfuss’s gallant and spirited fight to preserve Austrian 
independence and Austria’s réle as a “‘ Second German State”’—a 
“Kulturtréger’”’ in the Danubian region—is therefore not only 
of paramount political and cultural importance to Europe; but 
it is also a matter of Catholic Action. 


2. Czechoslovakia. 


The Czech Popularist Party (Catholic) has manifested its 
belief in democratic institutionalism. At a recent meeting, in 
connection with the opening of a Popularist Party centre at 
Brno, Senator Hruban seized the occasion to declare that the 
Czech Popularists categorically rejected dictatorship whether of 
the Right or the Left. 


* * * 


All Slovakia has been preparing for this year’s celebrations 
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of the anniversary of the building of the first Christ Church 
on Slovak territory. Probably the Protestants will join with 
the Catholics in the celebrations. The official world will also 
be represented. 

* * * 

The Abbé Franz Dvornik, _Professor of the Charles IV 
University of Prague, and editor of the clerical organ ‘‘ Bulleten 
T'checoslovaque,’’ whose great work “‘ The Slavs, Byzantium and 
Rome,’ has been crowned by the French Academy, is about to 
publish, under the auspices of the Slav Institute of Prague, a 
new work dealing with the Slav apostles, the Saints Cyril and 
Methodius, under the title of “‘ Les légendes de Constantin et 
de Methode vues de Byzance” (Orbis, Prague). The author 
examines the historic data of these two Slavonic legends relative 
to Constantine—Cyril and to Methodius. In studying the sources 
of these old Slav legends, one arrives at the conclusion that 
they are of great importance in the light of Byzantine history 
and also of Central Europe in the ninth century. It is a pity 
that these texts have been ignored by historians up till now, 


for in them we find all the events which convulsed Europe at 
that epoch. 


* * * 


On the 18th May last the Slovak Popularist (Catholic) Party 
Executive, and its leader, Father Hlinka, met to give an exposé 
of the Party’s political policy. The meeting declared itself 
against treaty revision as far as Slovakia is concerned, stating 
that the Slovaks would not agree to give up anything of their 
territory to any other country (meaning Hungary). With regard 
to the Party’s internal programme it was declared that the Party 
was opposed to extreme Centralism on the one hand and to 
Marxism on the other. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THouGHT for June has departed from its usual practice of 
short articles of about 4,500 words by printing a lengthy study 
of ‘St. Patrick and the Patrick Legend’? by Dr. James F. 
Kenney. The article does not deal ea professo with a recent 
attempt to antedate St. Patrick by two centuries, but one of 
the conclusions to be drawn is that the traditional dates are 
well-established. Among interesting suggestions one may mention 
the proposal to identify St. Patrick with the Palladius of 
Prosper’s Chronicon and Liber contra Collatorem. Sister M. 
Jerome Keeler, O.S.B., gives an attractive account of René 
Bazin (1853-1932), and Mr. Donald Attwater writes with his 
usual competence on ‘“ Catholic Eastern Monasticism.’’ Dr. 
Hugh Graham’s ‘‘ Popular Education during the Middle Ages ”’ 
is aimed in part at the dissipation of ‘‘ the myth as to the 
Protestant origin of the elementary school,’’ which is still widely 
circulated in American school text-books. After stressing the 
fact that ‘‘ prior to the sixteenth century, and much later, no 
school worthy of the name would have thought of excluding the 
study of Latin from the curriculum ”’ (p. 122), the author makes 
the statements: ‘‘ First, that the origin of popular education 
cannot be attributed to the Reformation; and second, that a 
conception of the people’s school that would restrict it virtually 
to vernacular and secular education in the three R’s is lacking 
in historical perspective. Such an ideal of education was utterly 
foreign to the medizeval mind which regarded another R, religion, 
as the very heart of the curriculum ”’ (p. 123). 


The June MontTH prints a most useful and outspoken article 
by ‘‘ Carmel ”’ under the title of ‘‘ This Leakage!’’ The author 
apologizes for a fresh study of ‘‘ this painful subject ’’ on the 
ground that only constant stimulation of Catholics to realize 
the gravity of the situation is likely to bring about a cure. A 
careful examination of statistics shows that, whereas the Catholic 
population should have increased between 1922 and 1932 to 
2,565,787, the Directory gives the total as 2,254,580—a deficit 
of more than 300,000. ‘‘ Another disquieting feature revealed 
by the Directory figures . . . is the drop in the Catholic birth- 
rate,’’ which, even, when one allows for some decrease owing to 
the economic crisis, shows a fall which is fifty per cent. greater 
than the corresponding national figure. The number of lapsed 
Catholics is estimated at between 300,000 and 1,000,000. Excellent 
remedies are suggested, including a clear objective, a plan of 
“attack on both the spiritual and the social fronts; and, lastly, 
real “‘ unity of direction, action, and purpose.’”’ An article 
‘The Monk and his Newspaper,’’ written on the occasion of 
the Golden Jubilee of La Croix by Fr. Andrew Beck, A.A.., 
shows how one form of Catholic Action succeeded beyond all 
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expectation. The work of Pére Vincent de Paul Bailly, A.A., is 
fully described. In 1883 Pére Bailly started with a quite 
inadequate capital of 2,000 francs to found a Catholic daily 
paper in Paris by taking over a former monthly, La Croix. In 
1884 La Croix had a circulation of 30,000; in 1893 of 166,910; 
it is now nearly 400,000. Ultimately the French Government 
were able to exile the editor from France, but the paper 
continued to appear. ‘‘ The secret of the success of La Croix 
lies below the surface of mere journalism. It is supernatural. 
The whole undertaking was a gigantic act of faith.’’ In the 
original prospectus ‘‘ the attitude of the whole editorial staff 
is summed up in a magnificent sentence: ‘ L’oeil fixé sur le 
Vatican, nous voulons ici étre et demeurer simplement catholiques, 
apostoliques, romains.’”’ (p. 518). The spirit of the founder, 
who died at the age of eighty in 1912, is shown in one extract 


from his writings: ‘‘ We are working for the Faith, not running 
a business.”’ 


BLACKFRIARS for June suffers from too great an abundance of 
short articles. In the present number of only 92 small pages 
there are thirteen articles in addition to editorial notes, poems, 
and reviews! Herr Karl Pottmann’s study of Hitlerism is 
excellent pemmican, and the same may be said of Miss Barclay 
Carter’s sympathetic account of Silvio Pellico’s Le Mie Prigiom, 
entitled ‘“* A Book that shook an Empire.”’ Mr. J. F. T. Prince’s 
treatment of ‘‘ The Bolshevik Theory of Jurisprudence ’’ is 
noteworthy, if only for one remark and its riposte: ‘‘ ‘ The 
procedure of the Law in Russia is sinister,’ I suggested to a 
Bolshevik friend of mine. ‘ Law itself is sinister,’ he answered.” 


THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STupiEs for April is an extremely 
poor number, so far as articles are concerned. The place of 
honour is given to an article in French by M. Paul Couchoud, 
well known for Le Mystére de Jésus and other radical works, 
entitled ‘‘ Notes de critique verbale sur St. Marc et St. Matthieu.”’ 
A plea is made for more extensive conjectural emendation of 
the New Testament text and the article is concerned with the 
examination of Mr. Pallis’s ‘‘ A few notes on the Gospels 
according to St. Mark and St. Matthew ”’ in the revised edition 
of 1932. Several of the emendations proposed are felicitous, and 
others are interesting, but the experiment was hardly deserving 
of twenty-five pages of the foremost Protestant theological review 
in this country. Archdeacon E. R. Buckley’s ‘‘ The Sources of 
the Passion Narrative in St. Mark’s Gospel ”’ is an attempt to 
establish the existence of sources in St. Mark. Needless to say 
the traditional evidence for Marcan authorship, as ordinarily 
understood, is only discussed perfunctorily. The reviews, as 
usual, are competent, but this cannot compensate for a general 
editorial policy which offers no sure guidance in either theology 
or exegesis. 


The Revue Breriqun for April has an article by Pére Lagrange 


on the Canon of Hippolytus and the Muratorian fragment, 
which concludes in favour of the Hippolytan authorship of the 
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fragment; and a study, which should be welcomed by students 
of moral theology, on the Virtue of Prudence in the Old 
Testament literature by Pére Spicq, O.P. Dr. E. Ha-Reubéni, 
presumably a Rabbinical authority, contributes a short treat- 
ment on the Plants of the Bible. He decides that the crown of 
thorns was composed of the plant known as Poterium spinosum, 
which is found in great quantities in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem. The thorns are small but very numerous, and the 
twigs could easily have been intertwined to form a cap. The 
long sharp thorns of the Ziziphus spina Christi are of more 
traditional form, but this species of thorn does not grow naturally 
around Jerusalem and would hardly have been cultivated 
artificially. Some excellent photographs serve to endorse his 
suggestions, 


The EPHEMERIDES THEOLOGICAE LOVANIENSES contains several 
articles of value. Dr. J. Bittremieux, noted for his studies in 
Mariology, writes a paper on ‘“‘S. Albertus Magnus doctor 
praestantissimus Mariologus ’? in which, among other things, it 
is pointed out that many of the terms used for Our Blessed 
Lady in modern encyclicals (such as Adjutrix redemptionis, 
consors Redemptoris, particeps beneficii redemptionis) are to be 
found in the works of St. Albert the Great. A further article 
on Mariology is contributed by Pére Dillenschneider, C.SS.R., 
in a study of the title and doctrine of Coredemptrix in the 
theology of St. Alphonsus. M. C. De Clerq’s summary of “ La 
situation des Eglises orientales unies d’aprés les publications 
récentes de la S. Congregation Orientale”’ is a lengthy review 
of the recently published statistics of the Eastern Uniate 
Churches, and of the Fontes of Eastern canon law, in particular, 
of the eighth volume of Studi Storici sulle Fonti del Diritto 
Canonico Orientale. The article is a further proof of the constant 
interest shown by the Holy See in the affairs of Eastern 
Christendom and of the need for further study and greater 
enthusiasm on the part of Catholics in the West, who contribute 
fairly liberally to foreign missions, but assume that their 
fellow-Christians in the Near and Middle East can struggle on 
without their assistance. 


Erupes for June 5th is, as usual, full of useful and interesting 
matter. Pére Pierre Lhande’s article on the ‘‘ Untouchables ”’ 
of India is in every way the most informing account of the 
subject that I have seen. J/nter alia, he studies the decline of 
Gandhi’s popularity since the time of his championship of the 
pariah class; the attitude of the Catholic Clergy towards the 
pariah problem, which emphasizes the need for caution, since 
the present state of the untouchables, lamentable as it is, at 
least ensures freedom from the Hindoo caste-system and the 
resulting danger to the faith of Catholic pariahs ; finally the need 
for some self-examination on the part of Westerners who show 
themselves too ready to condemn the caste-system as something 
essentially oriental. Apart from our elaborate social hierarchies, 
we have to admit that the existence in the Basque country of 
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the Cagots, a people who, even to this day, never sit at table 
or intermarry with their fellow-Catholics of a higher order, 
proves that the caste-system dies hard, even with us. The article 
“* Securité en Mer” by Réné Bied-Charreton is a warning for 
the future based upon the records of the past. It is maintained 
that, whereas the danger from the sea itself is gradually 
diminishing, the peril of fire on board ship shows no such 
diminution. It is claimed that the abolition of many of the 
luxury fittings of wood, tapestry and other inflammable materials 
would greatly increase the expectation of life of travellers in 
ocean liners. Attention may be called to Pére Yves de la Briére’s 
account of the career of Cardinal Cerretti as Nuncio in Paris. 


Divus THomas for March-April gives first place to Pére Vosté, 
O.P., who continues his Albertine studies with an account of 
‘““S. Albertus Magnus in Psalmos.’”’ Padre G. M. Perrella, 
C.M., has an excellent study of ‘ Ispirazione profetica e 
ispiratione scritturale: Origine e natura,’’? which should be 
widely read. The habit of this periodical of printing reviews 
in languages other than Latin or Italian is, on the whole, 
unsatisfactory. A full and adequate knowledge, on the part of 
readers, of four or five European languages should be proved, 
rather than presumed, to exist! 

J. M. T. B. 


Dr. Delany’s article on “ The Oxford Movement in the United 
States ”’ will be followed next month with one by Fr. Ronald 
Knoz, M.A., on the Movement in Great Britain, entitled 
“* Recessional for the Tractarians.’’ 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM. 





